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CReconversion...and Your Insurance 


Reconversion throws the spotlight once more on 
this perennial truth: Your business and your busi- 
ness insurance requirements are constantly changing 
and call for the continuing service of alert and com- 
petent insurance brokers. 














During our 100 years of service to commerce and 
industry we have seen four post-war reconversions. 
Because the present one is the largest and most 
complicated from an insurance standpoint, we 
offer this advice: Do not overlook the urgency of 
adapting your insurance to your activities! Proper 
insurance is vital in projecting your operating plans 
into the future. 














Whether your insurance program needs revision 
because of changes in factory routine, introduction 
of new processes, shifting of employees or for any 
other reason, the facilities of Johnson & Higgins 
are at your disposal. Our rating and fire prevention 
engineers will assist you to minimize your fire 
insurance cost. Our loss control services will assure 
you of maintaining the lowest possible premium 


cost level for compensation and public liability 
risks. Our contract analysts and account execu- 
tives will constantly work with you in adjusting 
your insurance contracts to meet ever-changing 
conditions. Our experienced loss departments will 
assist in the collection of your claims. 


In short, Johnson & Higgins will act as inter- 
mediaries between you and the insurance com- 
panies, functioning as your insurance buyers and 
advisers, representing you at every step of the 
way—all at no additional cost and with ‘‘no axe 
to grind, but yours.” 





- 
JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


63 Wat Street - New York 5 


CHICAGO BUFFALO SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG 


DETROIT HAVANA SEATTLE TORONTO 


PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES VANCOUVER MONTREAL 








SINCE 1845—BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
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Number two of a series portraying the living American 
home for the readers of The American Hlome Magazine, 
November, 1945. Painted by Douglass Crockwell. A 
reprint, 15 x 19, lithographed in 6 colors will be 
requesting it on his letterhead. 
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When this painting was begun, the 
world was still at war. We took it 
for granted that the high school lads 
who wer* dropping around the house 
of evenings would, in their turn, take 


up the horrid task of killing! 


Today, the nightmare is over. And 
the picture which we had planned 
as a reminder of what we were 
fighting for takes on even greater 
meaning. Sister, and that blithe- 
acting first beau of hers now can 
grow up in peace, and shape their 
own destinies in homes built of love 
and salvaged hours. For them, the 
steel mills must blaze and hammer; 
the farmer must sow and reap; the 


miner must delve! 


In millions of American families, every 
hope is centered around Sis and her 
beau! The schools they aitend, the 
foods they eat, the clothes they wear, 
the home environment provided them 
— these are the things that really 


matter! 


Is it stating the obvious to assert that 


the most single-minded of America’s 
home-cherishing, family-loving people 
are readers of The American Home? 


Howe 





ti. readers are different! 


Our readers have to be “home-conscious” to read The 
American Home. They must be continually in the market 
for food, clothing, drugs, equipment, furnishings of all 
sorts. Because that’s absolutely all there is to read about in 
this magazine—no fiction, no frills, no funnies. That's why 
these 2,300,000 families who want more and spend more 
than other similar groups, (we can prove that!) represent 


your Number One market. 
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Why is Recordak a 


basic business machine? 








Adding Machine 


Duplicating Machine 


First Reason 


Recordak handles routines common to all busi- 
nesses. In methods of operation, businesses seem to 
differ a great deal. Actually, they’re much alike... 
if you consider the basic activities which make up the 
various operating systems—basic activities of record- 
keeping, accounting, transferring information. 

It was to simplify and speed up these common rou- 
tines that Recordak—pioneer of photographic sys- 
tems—brought microfilming to its present scope of 
usefulness in 1928. 


Second Reason 


Recordak handles these basic activities of record- 
keeping, accounting, and transferring information 
faster, more efficiently, and with less chance of error 
than is possible any other way. As a result, the 
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methods man is able to improve his present operat- 
ing systems markedly... or to build altogether new 
and better ones. 


Third Reason 


Recordak is most efficient. It copies automatically 
with the speed of light at great reduction in size... 
is fast and accurate as only photography can be. 

Reproductions are always clear, complete, quickly 
and easily read or copied because of precise Recordak 
“controls” all along the line. The machine itself is 
automatic. Documents actually reproduce them- 
selves. Illumination, focus, and exposure are fixed. 
The Recordak lens is a Kodak lens . . . the special 
film is Kodak-made . . . the film processing is up to 
Kodak standard. 

It makes copies for only a fraction of a cent per item. 














Fourth Reason 





—it’s easy to work! LY 
Papers—little ones or big ones—are fed in here... — LV] 
automatically photographed with j d 


great speed at low cost... 


— 


thousands go on a single small 
roll of Recordak microfilm .. . 


Fifth Reason 


Recordak’s list of users is already a “Blue Book” 
of business and industry . . . greatest names in bank- 
ing, insurance, automobile manufacturing, retail sell- 
ing, journalism, oil, transportation . . . and the biggest 
Government agencies. And there’ll be many more, 
for Recordak’s uses are limited only by the ingenuity 
with which businesses apply the basic Recordak prin- 
ciple . . . automatic, accurate, low-cost, micro-size 
reproduction. 


Banks use it . . . to record most of the nation’s 
checks . . . to save substantially in their bookkeeping 
.. . to retain for your protection micro-size files of 
checks paid. 


Manufacturers use it . . . to simplify opera- 
tions in all departments. . . to record payrolls, time 
cards, contracts and related papers, orders . . . to 
safeguard drawings and, by reduction to less than 
1% of original size, keep them from swamping files. 


Department stores use it . . . to handle ac- 
counts receivable more efficiently and economically 


RECORDAK 


originators of modern MICROFILMING 


—and its uses in business systems 
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aa . .. which can be enlarged for either 
—or"" 


reading or copying... or... prints 
on paper are made quickly, easily, 
cheaply right in the Recordak Reader. 


. make collections with greater speed, fewer cus- 
tomer misunderstandings and complaints. 


Transportation uses it... fo reduce junction- 
point recording activities to a single speedy opera- 
tion . . . to cut down the clerical work in waybilling 
. .. to trim costs, reduce error, speed shipments. 


Government uses it ...in many ways, includ- 
ing microfilming of Social Security records, War 
Bond records, Census returns. 99% saving in space! 


Reason for Ordering Now... 


. is to get “first call’? on the new, improved 
Recordaks that will go into production as soon as 
materials are available. 


You’ll be surprised how little they will cost. So 
don’t delay. Write today for Recordak’s new book, 
“50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” Then order 
immediately. Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Mail this coupon for FREE Book 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me your new book about Recordak, 
“50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.”’ 


Name 





Firm 





Street 





City State 
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attracts and holds 
the better type _ 
of employee 





e With markets calling for capacity production, man- 
agement’s problem is hiring reliable employees, the kind 
that stay on the job, keep production rolling. This higher 
type of worker prefers employment at plants providing ade- . via 

“ate epee esponsible Supervision 
quate in-plant food facilities—good food properly prepared, e accidsamdaamniniibed 





SERVICES! 


a clean place to eat. And reasonable prices! “ Employees 
ca ; eae . — Engineering of Installations 
e Furnishing that kind of service is a job for specialists, e@ Purchase, preparation and 
such as the Harding-Williams organization, now operating in e service of food; cafeterias, 
mobile carts, canteens 


many of America’s leading industrial plants, to the complete e Caneenttamine 
satisfaction of both management and employees. Satisfaction be- 
cause Harding-Williams’ know-how goes beyond mere ‘“‘feeding’’ 
—it tailors to your plant a food service designed to keep employees esti Riiehinees 

physically fit and mentally in a frame of mind to deliver a fair day’s Settaneih taleer Gabiiiens 


* BENEFITS! 
oo 
work. Operates and cooperates as a department of the plant, under € Bettered Production 
* 
® 


Management Released 


your management’s supervision. 
from Feeding Problems 


e Industry is reconverting rapidly. In the race for markets the 
advantage will be with those plants which 
now establish suitable employee service. 
One of the Harding-Williams executives is 
awaiting your letter or ’phone call to sur- 
vey your in-plant food service needs, and to 
give you our recommendations! yr ctalislag \N ©00OD SERVICE 


Harding-Williams 





Write or Phone — row —tor the full 


story of better production — better labor rela- ) 
tions — through better in-plant food service! General Offices: 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Phone FRAnklin 1525 © 


SERVING HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS DAILY 


IN AMERICA’S LEADING PLANTS 
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A program for national prosperity and full 
employment, designed to avoid past errors 

Ira MosHER 
President, National Association of 
Manufacturers 


Expansion from Retained Earn- 
ings - -------- I§ 
Tangible net worth and working capital of 
1,785 manufacturers analyzed for 5 years 

Roy A. FouLKE 
Vice-President, DuN & BRADSTREET, INc. 


The Trend of Business - - - 22 


Production, employment, payrolls decline 
further; trade sustained; stock prices up 


Regional Trade Barometers - 28 


Sampling Workers’ Opinions - 32 
Two-way communication between workers 
and management solves many employee 

problems 
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Here and There in Business - 44 


Dun’s Review, November 1945. Published 
monthly by Dun & BrapsTREET, INc., 290 Broad- 
way, New York 8, N. Y. . . . Subscription in- 
formation on page 85. Frontispiece from Cushing. 


Lhe Cover 


Perth Amboy, an important Northern 
New Jersey manufacturing center, is situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Raritan River 
on Raritan Bay and Staten Island Sound, 
connected by bridge both to Tottenville, 
Staten Island, and South Amboy. 

Besides copper and silver refineries, 
lead smelters, and chemical works, Perth 
Amboy contains such industries as the 
manufacture of cables, asbestos, plastic 
products, cigars, roofing material, porce- 
lain ware, terra cotta, clay products, 
vaseline, bakelite, boats, hats, shirts, pneu- 
matic tools, and carborundum, as well as 
magnesium production. The city likewise 
possesses a good harbor with drydocks. 

With a 1940 population of 41,242, Perth 
Amboy in 1939 had 966 retail stores with 
sales of $22,307,000; 272 service establish- 
ments with sales of $1,092,000; and 63 
wholesalers with sales of $21,294,000. 
The 89 manufacturing plants produced 
goods valued at $198,485,045. 

Founded in 168} and incorporated as 
a city in 1718, Perth Amboy was the capi- 
tal of East Jersey until the end of the 
proprietary government in 1702 and alter- 
nated with Burlington as the seat of the 
royal government. 


The cover print, from the Phelps Stokes | 


Collection in the New York Public 
Library depicts the community in 1809. 
The steam boat is the “Raritan” built by 
Fulton. 





: HANDLING-+Processing-++HAN DLING + Assembling +HAN DLING 
+ Packing + HAN DLING+Storage+ HANDLING 


HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 








. LET MEN DIRECT POWER=NOT GENERATE ITI 


Cubic transportation —titting and plac. 
ing as well as carrying—is essential to efficient handling. 
Where a product is handled is just as important as how it is 
handled. 

Towmotor, capable of moving materials in any plane from 
floor level to a 20 foot height, provides a means of utilizing 
all available space. The Towmotor DATA FILE contains 


details. Your copy is ready now. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 








| TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © 1227 E£. 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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A, 

Tus is one of a series of 
articles by business men expressing 
their personal viewpoint regarding 
subjects of unusual importance to 
business. It should be emphasized 
that the purpose of this series is to 
present the diversified and represen- 
tative opinions of men whose back- 
grounds and points of view have 
created decided, and often conflict- 
ing, convictions. 





CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 





FULL EMPLOYMENT PLUS %& AMERICA 


TS, 
HE United States has an un- 


paralleled productive organization. 

It has managerial genius unsurpassed 
in know-how. 

It has a labor force vast in number 
and unlimited in skill and equipment. 

It has a backlog of demand for goods 
and services that is al] but incredible, 
and its people have the money with 
which to back the demand. 

These are potentials for American 
prosperity. They are without equal, 
any time or any place. 

And yet, as numerous business men 
see it, the future is grim. 

Industry cannot manufacture goods 
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IRA MOSHER 


President, National Assoctation of Manufacturers 


unless it can sell them at a profit. If 
governmental agencies which were set 
up to deal with extraordinary wartime 
price and supply and demand relation- 
ships forcibly hold down non-war 
prices while they allow production 
costs to go up, or, worse yet, to all 
practical effect encourage production 
cost increases, many people now talk- 
ing about good times are not going to 
see them. 

Are production and distribution to 
expand to the extent necessary to keep 
all at work who want work? To en- 
able all fields in combination to re-ab- 
sorb all the military personnel quickly 
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upon release from service? To permit 


a fair return on plant and organiza- 
tron? To warrant the venture of capi- 
tal? 

Then we will have to lift wartime 
restrictions which prevent industry 
from taking materials off the hands of 
people who supply them, and from get- 
ting things into the hands of people 
waiting to use them. Failure will trans- 
late itself into terms of idle men and 
women, and those will not be idle 
through any choice on their part. 

Some excellent and fast work has 
been done in making way for civilian 
production. Contract termination was 
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PINNEY PHOTOGRAPH FROM MONKMEYER 





“Once attained prosperity can be reasonably maintained,” says the author, “Full employ- 
ment is a normal attribute of our economy and, with the exceptions of international catas- 


/ 


trophe and great national dis 


a notable instance. The authorities 
had a realistic law to work with, and 
they worked realistically under it. Yet 
certain other seem blind to 
the urgency of practical policies and 
procedure. 

The whole pace of reconversion 
can be accelerated if all quarters will 


quarters 


recognize the two-fold objective of pro- 
duction and jobs as the national 
“must.” The temporary dislocations 
and painful readjustments now being 
undergone can be lightened, if that ob- 
jective actually is made the basis of 
action. Vigorous remedial procedure 
is particularly urgent as to repressive 
price controls, labor disturbances, and 
wartime tax deterrents to producing 
peacetime goods and selling them to 
civilian customers. 

But let us assume that 
further delay the requisite, practical 
steps are taken to allow these prosperity 


without 


potentials to exert their full force. Let 
us assume that they permit “good 
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ters, periodic mass 


unemployment is our own making.” 


times,” that they enable the “full em- 
ployment” which is the consequence of 
full production. 

What, then, after this pent-up energy 
has exhausted itself? Does the United 
States continue upward and ahead? 
Does the world go with us? Or do 
we go back to “bad times,” and the 
world into new economic dislocations 
leading to new contests at arms—or, 
must we say, contests at atoms? 

Are Depressions Necessary? 

There is every reason for believing 
that once attained, prosperity or “ood 
times” or “full employment” or what- 
ever other term one cares to use can 
be reasonably maintained indefinitely. 
Nevertheless, we see efforts to commit 
our national government to a theory 
that periodic mass idleness is inherent 
in the American enterprise system, that 
it is a fundamental infirmity even 
though that system has just finished 
demonstrating that it excels every other 
R E V 
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type of economy on the globe. We 
have witnessed attempts to establish by 
law a mandatory, statistical procedure 
for measuring vast unemployment to 
come, for forecasting the date of its 
arrival, and for instituting ventures to 
offset it when it occurs. 

American manufacturing industry, 
as represented in the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, does not believe 
in this philosophy of frustration. It 
does not believe that the “strong man” 
of all time has got to be sick. What it 
does believe, is this: 

Full employment is a normal attri- 
bute of our economy and, with two 
major exceptions, those being inter- 
national catastrophe and great natural 
disasters, periodic mass unemployment 
is of our own making. 

Such unemployment is the product 
of errors committed by business, gov- 
ernment, agriculture, labor, or some 
other aspect of our economy. Those 
errors can be defined. Their causes 
can be isolated. The remedies therefore 
can be seen, or the way in which to 
get them. The past fifteen years have 
served as a graduate school of experi- 
ence, with required, intensive courses 
in the functions and limitations of our 
economy. 

The consensus is that if this question 
is faced squarely, and if national intelli- 
gence is not diverted into the devising 
of novel palliatives for vast unemploy- 
ment, framed on the thesis that recur- 
rent mass idleness is a fixed charge of 
the American enterprise system, we 
shall indeed attain what ought to be 
cour true ultimate objective. That is 
full employment PLUS. 

Full employment PLUS better 
wages derived from increased produc- 
tion. 

Full employment PLUS an ever-ris- 
ing level of living derived from output 
of more and better goods at more at- 
tractive prices, and spread out among 
all people and sections of the nation. 

Full employment PLUS human se- 
curity and economic and social and 
cultural progress. 

Full employment PLUS preservation 
and expansion of the economic and 
political freedoms which the people 
have enjoyed and which most of them 
hope to keep. 

Full employment and these things 
besides are within the American citi- 
zen’s reach on a permanent basis. If I 
gage him correctly, he will not settle 
for less. 

As we in industry see it, he will get 
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these things and keep them if we ap- 
proach our future on the premise that 
the American body economic is inher- 
ently healthy. He will see the threat 
of future mass employment in America 
WW iped out it the Congress takes aggres- 
sive action on the problems in the three 
crucial economic areas in which the er- 
rors, or combinations of them, have 
developed in the past to bring depres- 
sion upon us and to allow unemploy- 
ment to take deep root. 


Causes of Depressions 


These three errors are: 

1. Mismanaging the money and 
credit system. é 

2. Granting or perpetuating special 
privileges. 

3. Preventing an adequate flow of 
private capital into enterprise. 

The first converts prosperity into an 
inflationary boom, which must lead in- 
evitably toa collapse of prices, produc- 
tion, and employment. 

The second prevents the freest flow 
of goods and services at reasonable 
prices. 

The third blocks the bloodstream of 
productive, job-making activities. 

There is room for differences of opin- 
ion as to the details which should be 
embodied in a positive program to 
eliminate these causes of depression 
and unemployment and thereby make 
prosperity permanent. All that need 
and can be done here, for I am not a 
bill drafter, is to sketch the broad out- 
lines within which specific measures 
should be developed. 

Respecting the first area of error, that 
of money and credit, there will be little 
disagreement with the statement that 
monetary and credit abuses start infla- 
tionary booms leading logically and in- 
evitably to collapse. If more credit is 
extended than underlying business 
conditions and the commercial outlook 
justify, a speculative or inflationary 
boom follows in some part of the eco- 
nomic system, in land prices, securities, 
or commodities. On the international 
level, misuse of credit by borrowers to 
cover up basically unsound positions 
has contributed to worldwide depres- 
sion. 

In the future, the federal debt will 
add a further complication to the pru- 
dent management of our money and 
credit system. Some readers will re- 
call that the injection of only some 
$600,000,000 into the money market 
touched off the great securities specula- 
tion of the Twenties. If only 1 per cent 
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of the present outstanding public debt 
changes hands, it will involve five times 
that amount. 

We must have a stable, clearly de- 
fined monetary unit. We must have 
definite limits on the credit expansion 
powers of our commercial banks, with 
these limits not being changed just 
when they should be maintained. Fed- 
eral policy must be so revised that in- 
terest rates will become a guide to the 
degree of financial strain to which our 
financial system is being subjected, so 
that they will measure the relative de- 


gree of risk of the uses to which funds 


may be put, and so that they will serve 
as barometers of approaching financial 
storms before those break. 

I question whether any man or group 
of men alive can specify at this moment 
the precise formula by which the 
money and credit system must be man- 
aged for permanent prosperity. The 
wise course, therefore, would be for 
Congress to create a special committee 
of experts to recommend those changes 
in the laws and policies governing 
banking which will make our money 
and credit system deliver its maximum 
benefits and avoid return engage- 
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The American citizen, as author Mosher gages him, has within his icach 





ments of our last economic tailspin. 

Surely we desire no further fumbling 
in this field. Recommendations upon 
which we can rely ought to be assured 
if we seek them in the collective best 
judgment of distinguished experts who 
approach the problem from a non-par- 
tisan and non-prejudiced point ot V iew, 
who serve neither special pleaders nor 
pressure groups. To accept any other 
erade of views would be to fly in the 
face of the grim lessons of our own 
past and to flout the experience of other 
countries. 

Essential Number Two, that of keep- 
ing the economic system free of special 
privileges which hinder production and 
consumption, calls for a sharp reversal 
of a tendency which long has character- 
ized the United States, particularly 
since the first World War. That has 
been to try to balance existing special 
privileges with new special privileges 
to other groups. This has not worked. 
It will not work. We never will main- 
tain permanent prosperity in this 
country by multiplying factors which 
destroy it. A three-phase task is indi- 
cated here. 

First, all conspiracies whose purpose 
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settle for less than, full employment plus better wages, a rising standard of Uvmg, human 
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ind economic and social and cultural progress, 


and cconomric and political freedom, 





































is to restrict maximum production of 
goods and their etficicnt distribution 
should be promptly eliminated, irre- 
spective of whether they are the crea- 
tions of management, labor, or any 
other element in our economy. Their 
elimination demands vigorous enforce- 
ment of anti-trust laws. It requires the 
recording of all patent agreements, ex- 
isting and future, domestic and inter- 
national. It calls for effort to prevent 
all cartels, foreign or domestic, govern- 
mental or private, from hampering pro- 
duction, from hindering distribution 
which is most beneficial to customers, 
and from manipulating prices. 
Second, all subsidies except those in- 
dispensable for military security should 
be eliminated systematically and as 
rapidly as possible without unduly dis- 
rupting our domestic trade and em- 
ployment. This includes the gradual 
levelling-off of protective tariff duties. 
Third, existing labor laws should be 
amended so as to hold employees as 
well as management to specific respon- 
sibilities and obligations. They should 
be so pointed up as to protect individ- 
vals in their right to work. They 


should regulate union practices which 
limit a man’s chances for a job or keep 
him from doing his best work when 
he gets one. If management is to bring 
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about full-scale operation and keep it 
up, it must be allowed the same free 
play in selecting foremen and other 
representatives as is accorded labor, and 
labor unions must faithfully fulfill their 
collective bargaining contracts once 
they have made them. 

There can be no question as to the 
need for legislation to eliminate all 
special privilege which holds back pro- 
duction and thus holds down the 
people’s level of living. The only ques- 
tion is what type of legislation can be 
drafted and enforced, which will elim- 
inate abuses and at the same time pro- 
tect the rights of labor. 


Investment Encouragement 


The third blunder which has been a 
major cause of depression and unem- 
ployment in the past, that of preventing 
an adequate flow of private capital into 
activities which make jobs, stems in 
part from psychological roots. All busi- 
ness men well know that persons with 
funds to invest will hesitate if they feel 
that governmental policies or attitudes 
are antagonistic to individual enter- 
prise. They know, too, that laws will 
not alter either the attitudes or the im- 
pressions which such attitudes create. 
But laws can prescribe certain factors 
which in the first place determine 
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whether funds are to exist for invest- 
ment, and in the second place either 
build up or pull down the confidence 
in general and the prospect of profit in 
particular which encourages invest- 
ment of such funds. 

In the forefront among such factors 
are taxes. The tax system must permit 
the accumulation of savings for invest- 
ment on the one hand; it must give 
those with the savings some reason for 
risking their funds on the other. We 
can have excessive tax rates, and do 
without the jobs which hinge upon 
saving and investment. Or, we can 
have the jobs, and do without the exces- 
sive tax rates. We can’t have both, and 
the choice an individual makes is a 
pretty good test of how sincere is his 
talk in behalf of “tull employment.” 

Reasonable tax rates bring in more 
revenue in the long run than inordi- 
nate levies. And if governmental ex- 
penditures are reduced intelligently 
from their present prohibitive level, 
Congress can prescribe rates which will 
not discourage the investment of pri- 
vate capital, and which will permit a 
substantial reduction in present indi- 
vidual income tax payments. 

In combination with other steps 
recommended above, a corrective tax 

(Continued on page 75) 
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EXPANSION FROM RETAINED EARNINGS 


Part I of a study of tangible net worth and net working capital totals for 
1,785 medium and smaller manufacturers, by industries for each of the last 
five years, with observations concerning related economic philosophy. Also 
the annually compiled “14 Important Ratios for 72 Lines of Business.” 


N October 1940, the Special Com- 

mittee of the Senate to Study Prob- 
lems of American Small Business was 
created. During the immediately pre- 
ceding years there had developed an 
expanding political and economic in- 
terest in the well-being of the small 
business man. Here was an area of 
economic life with common interest 
that had not been organized, up to 
that time, for pressure influence. 

A wide difference of opinion existed 
ind still exists among the politicians 
at Washington, bankers, economists, 
and business men as to what “small 
business” encompasses. While the term 
has been described in many different 
ways, it has continuously eluded a 
recognized precise definition. The De- 
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ROY A. FOULKE 


Vice-President, DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


partment of Commerce, for example, 
defines small industrial business as any 
manufacturer with one hundred or 
fewer employees. In a report prepared 
by the Investment Banking Section 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to the Temporary National 
Economic Committee in 1940 entitled 
The Financial Plight of Small Business, 
small business was used to classify 
business enterprises with total assets 
under $250,000. Investment bankers 
are inclined to regard any corporation 
that is unable to float an issue of securi- 
ties as small business. Most of these 
widely varied expressions of opinion 
would seem to be more descriptive of 
the field from which business enter- 
prises used in this current inquiry were 
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drawn, what has come to be classified 
as medium-sized business, rather than 
so-called small business. 

Economic activity in the American 
capitalistic system is based upon the 
existence of a tremendous number of 
these medium and small business enter- 
prises. They perform functions and 
services that are not duplicated else- 
where in our economy, and in so doing 
provide distinctive values in our demo- 
cratic way of life. In the first place, 
for example, they perform special ser- 
vices for the consumer, thus comple- 
menting and rounding out the produc- 
tion methods of big business. In the 
second place, they make contributions 
to big business where central industrial 
units receive the output of medium and 
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small manufacturers that have 
duced parts for assembly. 

In the third place, they compete in 
many industries with the large cor- 
poration, the most impressive present- 
day example being provided by the 
transportation field. In this process 
medium and small enterprises are the 
living expression of the initiative and 


pro- 


individualism of our open competitive 
economic system. In the fourth pl: “ti 
they provide support for a considerable 
part of the population. In the filth 
place, the only way to obtain distribu- 
tion of many commodities in rural and 
sparsely settled communities is through 
small stores. 

Freedom in the economic world of 
our democracy is based upon the exis- 
tence of a steady flow of business enter- 
prises into and out of this group, the 
liquidation of tens of Paina of 
concerns each year as they are unsuc- 
cessful, as the owners die, voluntarily 
liquidate, sell their assets, retire, or 
new location. 


move to some 


Economic Maturity 


Out of the depression complex of the 
thirties arose the widely heralded doc- 
trine of economic maturity, a doctrine 
which attempted to explain the low 
swing of the last great economic cycle 
and the underlying difficulties facing 
business enterprises, small, medium, 
and large, in earning a monetary profit 
under our existing system of competi- 
tion, private property, and the profit 
motive. 

The 
would have us believe that it 
upon a trinity of conditions which 
produce a deficiency in investment op- 
portunity and which, in turn, is the 


proponents of this doctrine 


Les 
1S based 


distinguishing characteristic of eco- 
nomic maturity. These three condi- 
tions are, (1) the decline in the rate 
of population growth, (2) after three 
hundred years of westward expansion, 
the passage of the geographical frontier, 
and (3) the diminishing influence of 
great new capital-consuming industries. 
Opportunities for profitable investment 
during and since the great depression, 
we are told, have been too limited to 
absorb savings, and the only solution 
to the problem of full employment is 
compensatory ss by the Federal 
Government and a consequent con- 
tinuously cmpandins Federal debt. 
This defeatist theory of the depres- 
sion economists is in marked contrast 
to the theory upon which successful 
practical executives operate their busi- 
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AN UNDERSTANDING of the relation 
of asset and liability items or of aver- 
age ratios, of the more successful 
concerns in any industry is of great 
value in indicating how the set-up 
of individual businessess can gradu- 
ally be modified or rebuilt to bring 
about a needed improvement in oper- 
ating results. 


BALANCE SHEETs and supplemen- 
tary financial information of hun- 
dreds of businesses are studied yearly 
by Dun & BrapsTREET in preparing 
the ratios that exact facts and knowl- 
edge regarding business practices 
may be partly substituted for gen- 
eralities. 


Tue RATIOs used in this study are 
based upon a representative sampling 
located in all parts of the country but 
with a tangible net worth which only 
occasionally is below $50,000. Typi- 
cal ratios or percentages vary from 
business endeavor to 


one line of 


another. 


THESE FOURTEEN ratios used have 
been compiled annually since 1931 
by Roy A. Foulke, Vice-President, 
Den & BrapstreEET, Inc. Besides the 
ratios for the 12 retail and the 24 
wholesale lines on the next two pages, 
the ratios for 36 manutacturing in- 
dustries will appear in the December 
Dun’s Review. 


ALL OF THE ratios, with five-year 
medians, will appear, as in other 
years, in pamphlet form. The pam- 
phlet, with the same title as this 
article, will be available later upon 
request, and will contain the com- 
plete article. The final installment 
of the article will be in the Decem- 
ber Dun’s Review. 


f) 
aR THE NEXT TWO 


PAGES ARE THE I4 IMPOR- 
TANT FINANCIAL RATIOS 
FOR THE 24 WHOLESALE 
AND I2 RETAIL TRADES. 








nesses. The continuously successful 
operation of a business enterprise, for 
example, is predicated by far-seeing 
active management upon the doctrine 
that one must always be prepared for 
the unexpected. No economist or busi- 
ness man has learned how to forecast 
the turn of an economic cycle. It is not 
too difficult to realize that a change is 
coming on either end of a cycle, but 
whether the change will materialize 
within one month or one year, is a very 
different story. Managements that are 
prepared tor the unexpected, tor any 
possible change in conditions, a ma- 
terial drop in sales, a sudden drop in 
prices, competition from new inven- 
tions and from new basic commodities, 
are the real leaders in an incentive 
economy. 

The contrast between such manage- 
ments and the depression economists 
is the proverbial difference between 
practical operations in a materia) world 
of give and take and exercises in 
pe a reasoning. Management poli- 
cies are based not only on known facts 
but also on those that are unknown; 
the doctrine of economic maturity, on 
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the other hand, is based on assumed 
or possibly distorted historical facts and 
gives no place to the unknown, the 
changes which are constantly taking 
place in a world of motion and which 
may materialize in the creation of a 
great new industry or possibly a con- 
siderable number of small new indus- 
tries. 

In the elaboration of this theory of 
economic maturity, Alvin H. Hansen 
not so long ago wrote that there was 
“no basis for the assumption that we 
take for granted the rapid emergence 
of new industries as rich in investment 
opportunities as the railroad, or more 
recently the automobile, together with 
all the related developments.” Perhaps 
the timing of this reasoning was just 

little off, for now comes one of the 
most revolutionary achievements in all 
history comparable with the fall of the 
Roman Empire, the age of discovery, 

c 
and the invention of the modern ma- 
chine. This great achievement comes 
in the confirmation that matter is ac- 
tually a congealed form of energy; in 
the initial harnessing of the energy 
of the atom. Here’s a practically in- 
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Li ; Current Net Net Net Profits Turnover of Turnover Average Net Fixed Current Total Inventory Current Funded 
ine of Business Assets to Profits on Profits on Net Tangible of Net Account Salesto Assets to Debt to Debt to to Net D he ia Debts to 
: and Number of Current Net on Tangible Working Net Working Collection Inven- Tangible Tangible Tangible Working * Cenves , Net Work- 
eporting Concerns Debt Sales Net Worth Capital Worth Capital Period tory Net Worth Net Worth Net Worth* Capital hiss y ing Capital® 
Times PerCent Per Cent Per Cent Times Times Days Times PerCent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
FOR 12 RETAIL TRADES—1944 
Clothing, 12.00 10.90 I 3.30 18.50 4.72 6.11 30 11.0 2.0 9.2 26.8 19.8 
Installment (26 4.23 4.58 8.23 9.60 2.12 2.49 6 6.7 4.8 26.1 38.8 65.2 
36) 
lee 25 f- 2.70 6.69 5-41 if: nn fo; ee 4.9 12.8 57-9 ers 64.9 135.0 
Clothing, Men’s 3.87 6.71 18.40 32.41 3-71 4.38 baled 74 4.9 10.8 15.6 43.0 26.8 10.8 
and Boys’ (118) 3-83 4-57 13.14 18.50 2.85 3-21 = 5-4 10.5 27.2 48.7 65.3 48.0 57.0 
2.79 3.03 7:95 12.33 1.62 2.15 ** 3.8 13.9 44.7 82.1 87.9 76.4 67.7 
Department Stores 4.68 8.66 26.00 38.27 4.73 7.02 pa: 11.7 S$ 16.4 37-5 44.6 Sig 14.0 
( 365) 2.40 3-26 12.38 19.86 3-52 5.49 “* 8.3 17-4 42.9 66.2 60.7 106.5 53-5 
(See below, also) 1.89 2.15 3.16 12.54 oT: we |e 67.7 89.2 78.5 171.0 63.9 
as 4380 9.60 22.06 31.45 3-19 3-72 se 7.3 3-7 22.0 32.4 47-3 
Fur Garments (29) 3.20 2.26 5-69 7.42 2.51 3.28 = 5.3 6.8 30.1 64.2 87.4 
2 20857 2.67 1.98 1.77 Seta a Ss ED 19.9 87.2 83.7___142.7 
Furnishings, 8.87 13.27 32.34 32.26 3-44 4-53 si 6.9 2.3 10.2 49.8 20.2 
Men’s (40) 5-39 6.85 22.61 24.10 2.44 3.01 = 5.1 11.2 26.7 71.3 44.0 
ee Oe 3-95 g.22 12.63 _=:21.70 PT 3-6 15.4 _ 49.8 81.8 67.0 
Furniture E4AI7 8294 24.15 28.10 1.95 2.60 13 9.0 1.4 6.3 30.5 20.5 25.6 15.5 
Installment (134) 994 684 12-47 14.93 1.55 1.84 66 6.8 5-7 15.3 49-3 27.1 57-9 45-3 
aes 2. 3.80 7.30 7.40 1.04 1.22 95_ 5.2 16.3 32.6 69.3 41.4 95-3 126.6 
Citaciies: Chika 84 5.35 16.20 27.5S 9.98 14.96 +* 14.1 14.8 29.0 57-3 68.4 47.4 8.9 
(20) 34 1.33 9.40 14.65 8.76 13-46 wk 11.7 28.8 50.2 77-2 88.3 68.4 46.6 
ae 1.85 ETS 725 11.10 6.37 9.68 i 10.0 55-5 66.7 81.2 138.4 88.0 66.9 
88.67 14:3 21.30 38.61 2.62 3.56 i -O 1.4 3.8 30.3 11.0 
Hardware (32) 6.67 5.71 10.50 19.68 1.72 2.68 wis ) 13-7 7-6 58.0 30.3 
_ iG 3.86 7.91 9.50 1.01 2.08 #* 3.1 29.3 25.8 62.4 55-9 
I 3.20 4.13 9.66 18.93 3.02 4-37 20 7.4 7.8 5.8 18.1 32.1 24.9 12.¢ 
Lumber (74) 5-74 2.92 7-34 9-63 1.82 3-41 33 5.8 20.0 13.8 22.3 44.3 40.8 28.5 
eee 1.58 2.77 4.63 1.49 2.03 46 4.0 38.6 24.0 50.0 62.2 77-5 40.5 
Lumberand 2.57 6.30 12.15 17.12 2.58 3.36 17 ys 7.4 Ce 7 Oe 19.1 
Building Material 5.89 3-16 6.46 9.23 1.68 2.52 28 5-4 18.7 10.7 51.0 38.2 
(45) 3-48 195 2:14 3.70 IQ 2.04 40 4.0 27.3 25.7 re 59-5 70.7 
Shoes, Men’s and 8.35 8.59 33.83 37-47 6.18 7.18 se 9-4 1.3 12.4 36.6 20.2 
Wamed's (20) 3-96 3.37 16.38 25.65 3.70 4-91 bi 6.2 11.9 32.6 81.2 42.2 
e; aad 175 1.39 8.70 10.19 2.67 2.06 ** 3.8 19-4 65.8 114.3 125.7 
Women’s Specialty 360 10.88 = 33.85 45.20 5.52 7-92 = 13.8 4.7 28.2 43-5 45.2 64-9 8.7 
Shops (128) “ 4-37 17.26 26.78 4-14 5-13 ai 9-2 16.3 56.5 82.3 62.3 104.4 51.4 
1.78 2.11 11.62 14.45 2.63 2.82 “* 6.8 21.1 94.4 121.0 $9.7 158.8 59.1 
DEPARTMENT STORES—1944, 1943, AND 1942—BY SIZE (TANGIBLE NET WORTH) CLASSES—MEDIANS ONLY 
1944: 
Under $200,000 2.76 5-42 22.84 32.50 3.25 4.19 “* 6.6 9.8 28.9 67.0 63.0 81.3 3hF 
200,000-$500,000 2273 2.81 10.49 13.56 3.43 4.52 +* 73 8.1 36.6 55-7 59-4 87.4 , 28.8 
Over $500,000 2.10 2.08 9.82 17.61 3.65 6.03 #% 9.5 28.8 47.6 70.8 60.5 133.5 34.0 
1943: Z 
nder $200,000 2.61 8.56 20.1 30.02 3.06 3.70 = .9 10.1 37.5 3.0 6.9 75-7 33.1 
Und ¢ 8.56 3 3 8 3 Ey * ¢ 7 ¢ 66 
$200,000-$500,000 2.68 5.28 32:73 26.32 2.70 4-3 = 7.1 14.1 317 44.1 67.3 79.8 42.7 
Over $500,000 2.33 3.02 9.79 16.74 3.33 5 bad 8.4 34.5 43.7 63.5 62.9 110.2 34-7 
1942: 
Under $200,000 3.25 4.07 13.63 20.05 3.38 3.95 va 555 13.4 32.2 52.8 84.9 55-1 60.1 
$200,000-$500,000 2.82 3.87 12.47 17.63 2.97 5.19 *# 5.8 16.2 36.9 75.5 69.2 71.4 85.4 
Over $500,000 2.63 2.78 8.31 14.86 2.86 5.00 ie 7.3 34.9 37.2 58.8 66.7 89.8 82.7 





FOOTNOTES, EXPLANATIONS, AND DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 





* Computed only for those lines of business in which a 
reasonable number of concerns had outstanding long-term 


liabilities 





Not comput 


3 necessary 


1 information as to the divi- 
sion of sales between cash sales and credit sales was avail- 


CURRENT ASSETS 


-Total of cash, accounts, and notes re 
ceivable for the sale of merchandise in regular trade quar 


ters, inventory, listed securities when carried not in excess 


of market, and United States Government securities. 


able in too few cases to obtain an average collection period 
which could be used as a broad guide. 

THe Ratios—The center figure for each ratio (in darker 
type) is the median. The other two figures (in italics) are 
quartiles; for each ratio they indicate the upper and lower 
limits of the experiences of that half of the concerns whose 
ratios are nearest to the median. 

REPORTING CoNCERNS—The number in parentheses after 
the name of the line of business is the number of concerns 
for which data were available. 

CoLLectTion Perion—The number of days that the total 
of trade accounts and notes receivable (including assigned 
accounts and discounted notes, if any) less reserves for bad 
debts, represents when compared with the annual net 
credit sales. Formula—divide the annual net credit sales 
by 365 days to obtain the average credit sales per day. 
Then divide the total of accounts and notes receivable by 
the average credit sales per day to obtain the average col- 
lection period. 


Current Dest—Total of all liabilities due within one 
year from statement date including total reserves for Fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes; reserves for renegotia- 


tion; and current payments on seria] notes, mortgages, 
debentures, or other funded debts. This item also includes 
current reserves, but does not include valuation reserves. 

Fixep Assevs—The sum of the depreciated book values 
of real estate, buildings, leasehold improvements, fixtures, 
furniture, machinery, tools, and equipment. 

Funpep Dest—Mortgages, bonds, debentures, gold notes, 
serial notes, or other obligations with maturity of over a 
year from statement date. 

INvENTORY—The sum of raw, in process, and finished 
materials, It does not include supplies. 

Ner Prorirs—Profit after full depreciation on buildings, 
machinery, equipment, furniture, fixtures, and other assets 
of a fixed nature; reserves for Federal income and excess 
profits taxes; reserves for renegotiation; reduction in the 


value of inventory to cost or market, whichever lower; 


charge-offs for bad debts; all miscellaneous reserves and 
adjustments; but before dividends or withdraw 

Nev Sactes—The dollar volume of business tra 
365 days net after deductions for returns, allowances, and 


als. 
nsacted for 





g 


discounts from gross sales 

Net INvENtoRY—The 
dividing the annual net sales by the 
This quotient does not represent the ac 
over, which would be determined by reducing the annual 
net sales by the percentage of gross profits, and then divid 
z the resulting figure by the statement inventory. 

Net WoxkinG Carrrat—The difference between the sum 
of the current assets and the sum of the current debts 

Tancisce Net Wortrn—The sum of all preferred stocks 
(if any), common, surplus, and undivided profits, less any 
marks, 


stock, 


SALES TO 









intangibles in the assets, such as good-will, tr: 
patents, copyrights, Jeaseholds, mailing lists. trea 
organization expenses, and underwriting expenses. 

TuRNOVER OF TANGIBLE NET WortH—The quotient ob 
tained by dividing the annual net sales by the tangible net 
worth. 

TURNOVER OF Net WorkinG Capitat—tThe 
tained by dividing the annual net sales by the net working 
capital. 





quotient ob 
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i 
Current Net Turnover of Turnover Average Nel Fixed Current Toral Inventory ; Funded 
\ oa age -rofits on Tangible of Net Account Salesto Assets to Debt to Debi to to Net + Debts to 
rt Ne Net Working Collection’ Inven- Tangible Tangible Tangible Working ra sass _ Net Work- 
Sales Worth Capi Period tory Net Worth Net Worth Net Worth* Capital BSE Y ing Capital* 
Per Cent Time Times Days Times Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Ceni 
FOR 24 WHOLESALE TRADES—1944 
Naccnaaile Parts “ase 6.38 5.20 6.75 19 8.2 3.0 10.1 36.2 49-3 46.1 5.6 
3:14 3.78 3-99 5-19 20 7 8.9 34:2 53-9 68.9 66.5 24:7 
2.18 ase 2.83 3-g1 37 5.4 20.7 56.6 77.6 96.9 101.5 55.9 
, oO 5.10 2.06 16.43 38.71 12 72.4 1.2 16.6 sae 26.4 53-9 Sens 
Butter, Eggs anc 4 , 
ges and 36.1.2 8.77 —«15.05 18 21.8 10.1 39.6 72.5 94.8 
1.69 0.42 7.09 10.23 43 9-7 _26.4 81.7 ; 103.6 110.6 
.: : 2.95 1.78 21.36 29.22 9 56.9 1.0 28.9 I 3.4 38.2 75-5 8.3 
Cigars, Cigarettes ‘ 8 
cad ibecua tees Ee 0.99 15.40 21.97 14 37-8 6.5 40.1 57.9 50.3 114.0 21, 
; . 1.78 0.53 9-98 12.63 27 22. 9.1 82.8 81.4 89.1 183.5 37-8 
5.68 6.09 8.12 9.83 13 10.7 1.4 33 36.3 61.7 76.8 11.8 
3-36 2.86 5-05 5-85 24 8.0 4-9 41.3 62.4 79.8 53-7 15-5 
2.41 1.25 3.23 3.66 31 ot 11.3 71.4 102.5 102.8 79-3 26.7 
14.70 +«6.78 5.67 6.84 14 15.9 0.5 6.4 22.5 31-5 
5-77 2.92 4-06 4:77 21 12.0 2-4 18.8 39-5 54-2 
2.6 1.98 2.63 3.25 30 8.5 13.4 44.3 64.3 101.3 
5.16 5-71 5.06 7-44 19 12.5 ps 20.4 34-9 43-3 
3-27 3-14 3-71 4-52 31 9-7 4-1 35-9 52.0 85-3 
2.42 1.58 2.55 2.49 40 6.4 12.5 58.6 67.4 122.8 
4.81 6.36 15-44 43.00 I 66.0 3.8 13.1 26.2 54-3 
2.36 1.41 10.70 ‘£7.00 16 22.4 17.6 47.8 47:5 132.9 
1.44 0.74 4.00 10.26 50 15.6 448 109.0 78.9 27 5:E 
94.0 12.32 4.64 4.88 22 aia 0.4 2.7 2757 24.2 
9.87 7-33 3.61 3.77 30 10.4 1.1 12.4 27.6 48.3 
5.36 4.00 2:27 Me 38 6.5 7 ef ar2 47.2 89.5 
13.44 6.66 5.84 8.46 12 16.9 0.4 9.3 aay 15.4 
5-69 3-22 4-62 5-03 18 12.3 2.2 18.2 34.2 48.5 
2.66 2.40 3-31 3.90 31 68 4-7 42.2 67.8 89.5 
4.9§ 01.22 26. 6.04 13.40 15 435 10.2 12.8 28.2 81.5 
3-07 4-20 2a 4-71 11.73 21 24.9 32.4 25.0 47-0 109.0 
2.34 2.19 3.7 2.30 5.90 26 11d 54.3 43:9 72.8 182.0 
7-19 oe Sy 22. 9.19 12.04 12 532 1.7 12.7 34.2 G22F 25.2 14.2 
3-73 1.67 Il, 7-19 8.35 17 10.8 8.1 29.9 73-0 76.8 46.9 43-5 
254. 0.95 7.11 4.56 5.67 30 8.1 19.3 58.0 110.5 107.5 69.8 61.6 
8.08 4.84 15.10 4.38 5.07 18 8.1 1.8 10.5 18.2 43.0 26.1 8.6 
4.67 3.01 8.57 2.77 3.58 25 6.1 9.5 20.3 32.8 56.9 53-3 26.0 
3.06 1.68 5-53 2.08 2.54 32 4.4 55.3 76.4 49.0 75.8 76.2 35-5 
37.00 7.08 32.20 6.56 6.68 23 24.6 0.5 2.7 16.4 11.8 ke 
9.68 3.82 15.25 3-55 4-01 28 12.3 1.5 10.5 26.0 44.2 
3-52 1.78 13.18 2.80 3-45 37 10.9 3-5 36.8 42.1 128.4 
34.96 11.10 32.25 5.26 5.86 Tr? $151 0.3 3.6 19.3 23.8 
7-06 6.59 16.85 2.82 3-42 21 rIr.3 1.1 14.9 32-7 53-4 
4.50 3.12 1 3.03 1.87 2.13 zr 9.2 23 25.8 Ae 55-5 100.1 
9.85 32.85 8.33 11.10 20 17.3 re 9.5 26.5 36.7 24.6 4.0 
5.12 2.56 4-62 6.42 27 8.7 10.3 18.6 55-2 48.7 48.1 43-7 
2.62 1.32 3.99 3.72 ? 5 22.5 41.3 148.0 68.2 117.7 56.6 
ibe . 8.55 6.21 3-92 5.31 24 FLA 5.6 9-2 18.9 25.8 29.0 3-2 
Building Material 4.63 3-49 2.27 4.08 40 9:2 16.8 20.1 51.6 39-8 89.5 31-5 
2.72 2.14 1.74 2.17 53 5.0 39.7 7.1 116.0 58.0 141.0 65.1 
’ ».07 ‘ 2.57 40.28 C 3.0 x 14.2 35-9 18.9 88.0 24.1 
Meat and Poultry °°? = 7°94 sien 1 z 53 4-7 s 
° 2.43 1.26 Q.15 14.74 14 35:3 25.3 38.4 48.8 50.1 124.5 43.8 
1.73 0.64 6.30 9.68 2 16.8 58.4 55-3 78.7 94-5 221.0 131.2 
VEE: 4.02 3.20 6.90 25 6.6 2.0 9.2 42.5 27.3 
4.12 3.07 2.46 3.96 32 5.0 20.8 22.4 64.0 53.4 
2.19 1.41 1.58 2.43 57 4.0 27.1 48.3 87.0 90.6 Ae 
5.06 4.69 6.27 8.49 21 16.8 1.6 18.6 26.2 27.9 55.1 5.6 
2.13 2.85 4-64 5.85 3° 11.3 4-2 38.4 57-9 50.0 85.7 43-0 
207 1.64 2.92 3-54 35 73 237 6 3.7 85.1 73.8 145.2 68.2 
7.21 6.49 4.46 6.27 22 10.8 2.5 11.0 17.8 39-5 31.3 9.6 
Heating Supplies 4-49 2.23 3-08 3-63 28 3-6 14.0 23.1 32.0 60.0 50.3 38.0 
2.90 0.83 2.08 2.44 42 3.8 32.5 39.6 52.8 81.8 88.6 44.5 
Shoes, Men’s and 17°22 3-57 7-16 7-81 16 43-3 0.6 6.5 13.8 ane 25-3 as 
4.66 2.59 4.22 5-03 28 9.5 3.3 23-7 32.5 38.9 53-9 14.7 
2.92 1.51 3-44 2-75 38 6.1 23.5 45.7 75.6 64.7 83.0 17.5 
4.05 4.41 12.00 16.93 18 14.2 1.3 22.2 ee 65.2 41.9 
2.01 1.86 7.47 10.51 23 10.8 5.2 66.2 88.2 87.9 
1.58 0.92 4-74 6.80 32 7-3 11.6 114.0 _EAOg 126.2 
3:59 10.77 8.29 11.43 23 36.9 0.7 34.2 24.1 83.2 
Coats, Suits, and 2.38 6.68 6.73 8.30 27 21.4 1.6 54.2 34.2 160.7 
2.02 2.25 4.94 5.05 42 2:7 _ 5:4 80.7 63.4 266.5 
13.23 “9ST 9.28 10.20 8 14.8 0.3 7.2 37.6 24.2 
3-68 5.87 5-23 6.30 19 11.7 1.0 43-1 57-1 67.0 
2. 34 22 3.71 4.84 34 8.6 ao 66.0 75.3 92.0 


FOOTNOTES AND DEFINITIONS ARE ON THE PRECEDING PAGE 

































exhaustible source of power, a force 
comparable with the earthquake and 
the hurricane. Here is the energy that 
keeps stars and stellar bodies larger than 
our own sun radiating their enormous 
quantities of light and heat for billions 
of years, instead of burning out in mere 
thousands of years. Here possibly is 
the door to the greatest of all industries 
and to where it may lead is our greatest 
immediate scientific, political, and eco- 
nomic unknown. 

The fallacy of the doctrine of eco- 
nomic maturity is not summed up in 
the failure to anticipate the release of 
the energy of the atom, or to anticipate 
vague favorable developments in the 
future as the successful business man 
anticipates vague unfavorable develop- 
ments. The fallacy, as George Ter- 
borgh has taken infinite pains to point 
out recently in The Bogey of Economic 
Maturity, is the failure to realize from 
the entire history of the industrial revo- 
lution that discovery and invention are 
unpredictable. Unfortunately, there 
has existed since the latter years of 
Hoover’s admistration an inveterate 
tendency among the ranks of the de- 
pression economists to assume that be- 
cause they were unable to see what was 
coming, nothing was coming. “Did 
anyone envisage the potentialities of 
the railroad,” writes Terborgh, “or the 
application of electricity until these de- 
velopments were well advanced? If 
so, he has missed his due celebrity. The 
automobile was a laughing stock in 
1900. ‘Great new industries’ are usually 
recognized as such when they have 
already become great.” 

After he had examined and tested 
the abstract theories of the prophets of 
economic stagnation in the light of his- 
torical knowledge and the wide array 
of economic statistics, Terborgh care- 
fully summarizes his conclusions. “We 
have found,” he writes, “no credible 
evidence that declining population 
growth has been a cause of secular 
stagnation, either in this country or 
abroad, or that it has even impaired 
the rate of economic progress. We have 
found no evidence that the American 
economy in general has suffered from 
the passing of the frontier. Neither 
have we discovered any confirmation 
of the alleged tendency for corporations 
to finance an increasing proportion of 
their capital requirements from internal 
funds. As for the dearth of great new 
industries, if there is such a dearth— 
which is far from certain—it is not 
only much less important than the 
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stagnationists believe; it is admittedly 
a phenomenon unrelated to economic 
maturity. Historical facts and statis- 
tical evidence for stagnationist theory 
are almost wholly lacking.” 


Limited Net Profits 


In the same class and arising at the 
same time as this plausible but blind- 
alley doctrine of economic maturity, 
is the theory that business enterprises 
never again would grow appreciably 
from reinvested earnings. Federal taxes 
on incomes were too high! Then came 
World War II and in its train excess 
profits taxes and renegotiation to re- 
duce the greatest operating profits of 
individual business concerns in our 
history. The rapidity of the turnover 
of tangible net worth outran all pre- 
conceived ideas in the world of business 
affairs as the atomic bomb outran all 
preconceived ideas of destructive all- 
out warfare. 

During these years when an increas- 
ing proportion of the output of industry 
was taken for defense and then for 
war, the law of increasing returns 
found its ideal application. Operating 
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profits increased at a more rapid rate 
than net sales. The break-even point 
disappeared from the vocabulary of the 
analytical accountant. The theory that 
the larger nationally prominent indus- 
trial corporations could no longer grow 
appreciably from retained net profits 
died a very natural and little mourned 
death. Operating profits were too sub- 
stantial to support such a dogma of the 
depression era. 

A corollary to the depression theory 
that business enterprises would never 
again grow appreciably from reinvested 
earnings then developed to the effect 
that medium and small business was 
more affected by competition, by 
Federal income and excess profits taxes, 
than the larger corporation. This 
corollary has persisted up to the very 
present. The idea has been epitomized 
in a recent brochure, Capital for Small 
Business, a Statement of National 
Policy, prepared by the Small Business 
Committee of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. This interest- 
ing brief statement reads as follows: 


During the past decade, however, conditions 
have arisen which make it extremely doubtful 
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that the usual sources of capital for small business 
can be relied upon to meet the need. Foremost 
among the reasons for this change has been the 
steadily increasing impact of federal taxation. 
This growing weight of taxes on business enter- 
prises has made it more and more difficult for 
small businesses to expand from retained earnings. 


The last sentence in this quotation 
is as definite as Kant’s categorical im- 
perative. “More and more difficult for 
small businesses to expand from re- 
tained earnings” would indicate that 
there existed greater handicaps in 1940 
than in 1935, and still more handicaps 
in 1945 than in 1940. This interpre- 
tation is quite literal but both the spirit 
and the substance of this explanation 
would seem to be embodied in the 
quotation. 

There is absolutely no doubt that 
Federal taxation is high and will con- 


tinue to be high for decades and decades 
to come. In June 1866, fifteen months 
after the surrender of Lee to Grant at 
Appomattox, our gross Federal debt 
was $2,755,763,000. In June 1919, 
seven months after the signing of the 
Armistice which ended World War I, 
our gross Federal debt was $25,482,- 
034,000, approximately nine times as 
great as in 1866. In June 1945, less 
than two months prior to V-J Day, our 
gross Federal debt was $257,115,345,000, 
almost ninty-four times as great as in 
1866. 

The existing tremendous Federal 
debt represents a steady increase, year 
by year, from $16,185,308,000 in 1930 
to the very present. That debt will 
continue to rise for at least the next 
two or three years, and we shall be 


fortunate, if by June 30, 1947, the gross 
Federal debt will not exceed the fan- 
tastic figure of $300,000,000,000. Not- 
withstanding the agitation in and out 
of Congress to eliminate the excess 
profits tax, to reduce personal income 
taxes, and to reduce and eliminate 
nuisance excise taxes, nothing but token 
reductions gives any appearance of ra- 
tional possibility during the immediate 
years to come if the decision is made on 
an economic basis and not on an ex- 
pedient political basis. 

In his message to Congress on Sep- 
tember 6, 1945, President Truman 
recommended that a transitional tax 
bill be enacted as soon as possible to 
provide “limited” tax reductions for 
the calendar year of 1946. Three para- 
graphs later in his message, the Presi- 
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cure oe Siiairaes se saa Per Cent 
EO s s ) 140 9. 942 Y. 4 
Cuaidinis - say oe #943 1944 Increase 
FOR 1,78& IDENTICAL MANUFACTURERS BY LINES OF INDUSTRY 
CLOTHING 409 $96,776,000 ~$109,267,000 ~=— $17,964,000 += $126,912,000 ~— $1 36,540,000 41.1 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’ 118 19,400,000 21,669,000 24,108,000 26,143,000 28,479,000 46.9 
Coats and Suits, Women’s 16 1,738,000 1,922,000 2,147,000 2,396,000 2,663,000 53-2 
Corsets, Girdles, and Brassieres 9 1,049,000 1,173,000 1,296,000 1,417,000 1,479,000 40.9 
Dresses, Silk, and Acetate 35 4,980,000 5,342,000 6,355,000 7,275,000 7;951,000 59.6 
Gloves, Cloth 8 1,913,000 2,203,000 2,356,000 2,603,000 2,815,000 47.2 
Hosiery, Women’s 41 30,075,000 33,264,000 34,393,000 35,836,000 38,083,000 =. 26.6 
Knitted Outerwear 33 5,170,000 5;:916,000 6,515,000 7,188,000 7,943,000 53-6 
Neckwear and Scarfs II 877,000 961,000 1,048,000 1,214,000 1,367,000 56.0 
Overalls and Work Clothing 19 3,017,000 3,599,000 3,902,000 4,506,000 4;747,000 57-3 
Shirts, Underwear, and Pajamas, Men’s 19 3,074,000 3,476,000 3,860,000 4,054,000 4,483,000 45.8 
Underwear, Women’s Silk, and Acetate 10 1,211,000 1,395,000 1,531,000 1,695,000 1,994,000 64.7 
Uniforms, Woolen II 1,847,000 2,058,000 2,418,000 2,558,000 2,770,000 50.0 
Not Otherwise Classified 79 22,425,000 26,289,000 28,035,000 30,027,000 31,766,000 41.7 
Drucs AND CHEMICALS 149 57,195,000 61,825,000 65,168,000 68,851,000 70,894,000 24.0 
Cosmetics and Toilet Preparations A 1,637,000 1,795,000 1,946,000 2,239,000 2,533,000 54-3 
Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer.................. 68 19,945,000 21,974,000 23,019,000 24,077,000 24,676,000 24.1 
Patent Medicines 7 2,545,000 2,615,000 2,959,000 3,202,000 3,341,000 212 
ET ees oe aig Sith bes we cahcheiee om doesnt over recd I2 3,409,000 3,701,000 3,965,000 4,365,000 4,368,000 28.1 
Chemicals 25 10,365,000 11,118,000 11,641,000 12,135,000 12,669,000 22.0 
Not Otherwise Classified 30 19,294,000 20,622,000 21,638,000 22,833,000 23,307,000 20.6 
Foop Propucts 139 46,880,000 49,523,000 53,705,000 56,974,000 61,206,000 = 30.5 
Bakers and Baked Goods 20 6,188,000 6,197,000 6,591,000 7,240,000 8,045,000 30.0 
Beverage, Non-Alcoholic.................... 8 2,279,000 2,413,000 2,706,000 2,851,000 2,972,000 30.4 
Concentrates, Extracts, and Syrups 7 2,330,000 2,466,000 2,652,000 2,865,000 2,876,000 23.5 
Gomciments and Pickles. ...... 00. 0.000008. 00% 10 2,338,000 2,463,000 2,645,000 2,882,000 3,042,000 30.1 
Confectionery 19 9,856,000 10,374,000 12,057,000 11,808,000 12,946,000 31.4 
Feed for Cattle 7 2,981,000 3,044,000 3,219,000 3,514,000 3,689,000 23.7 
Meat Packers ; II 2,019,000 2,363,000 2,594,000 2,874,000 3,265,000 61.7 
Not Otherwise Classified. 2.2... 6.66 coe eee 57 18,889,000 20,203,000 21,241,000 22,940,000 24,371,000 29.0 
IRON AND STEEL 293 81,061,000 94,181,000 104,796,000 108,989,000 115,825,000 43.0 
Boilers and Furnaces ? 10 1,797,000 2,109,000 2,401,000 2,612,000 2,522,000 39.9 
Bolts, Screws, Nuts, and Nails................. 28 6,002,000 7,368,000 8,686,000 8,890,000 9,092,000 51.5 
Castings and Forgings 52 15,496,000 18,267,000 20,054,000 20,787,000 21,572,000 39.3 
Iron and Steel Structural 19 3,085,000 4,066,000 4,924,000 5,158,000 5,615,000 81.6 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies 10 2,233,000 2,516,000 2,642,000 2,879,000 3,059,000 7.1 
Signs and Novelties 8 1,248,000 1,186,000 1,784,000 1,863,000 1,889,000 S12 
Stampings 26 8,407,000 9,571,000 10,354,000 11,285,000 12,559,000 49.8 
Stoves and Ranges 10 2,229,000 3,095,000 3,072,000 3,227,000 3,462,000 55.1 
Tools 31 6,489,000 8,012,000 8,982,000 9,856,000 9,987,000 53.8 
Not Otherwise Classified 89 34,075,000 37,991,000 41,896,000 42,432,000 46,068,000 35.1 
MACHINERY 288 70,106,000 82,362,000 90,252,000 98,689,000 105,249,000 49.6 
Air Conditioning Equipment 19 4,282,000 5,401,000 5,254,000 5,699,000 6,392,000 49.3 
Automobile Parts and Supplies 26 6,369,000 7,831,000 7,877,000 9,243,000 10,152,000 60.2 
Conveying Machinery 8 3,962,000 4,812,000 5:533,000 6,313,000 7,022,000 77-3 
Electrical Apparatus 21 3,753,000 4,247,000 4,597,000 4,986,000 5,372,000 43.1 




















dent again emphasized the token 
nature of any reduction, “We must 
reconcile ourselves to the fact that room 
for tax reduction at this time is limited. 
A total war effort cannot be liquidated 
overnight.” It is hardly a question of 
liquidating a total war effort overnight; 
it is a question, at long last, of making 
definite plans with energy and integrity 
for the preparation and support of a 
balanced budget, of keeping expendi- 
tures within income after a deficit for 
each one of the last fifteen consecutive 
years, with 1946 and 1947, in all, seven- 
teen years. Here is the longest con- 
tinuous period of deficit financing in 
our history, already exceeding by seven 
years the previous record of excess 
spending which included the Civil 
War, from 1858 through 186s. 
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It is estimated that war expenditures 
will amount to $50,000,000,000 out of 
the total expenditures of the Federal 
Government for the current fiscal year 
of $66,000,000,000. “With receipts for 
the current fiscal year estimated at 
$36,000,000,000 we face,” continued the 
President in his message to Congress, 

“an estimated deficit of $30,000,000,000 
in the current fiscal year. Expenditures 
though further reduced, will necessarily 
continue at high levels in the fiscal 
year 1947.” Does a deficit of this 
amount look like the possibility of more 
than a token reduction in taxation in 
the near future? In 1930 our gross 
Federal debt per capita was $131.49, j in 
1940 $325.66, and in 1945 approximately 
$1,850. Here is a fourteen fold increase 
in our debt per capita within fifteen 





years and the trend is still on the up. 

In two places in his message, the 
President inferred the absolute neces- 
sity of finally making plans to hold 
expenditures of the Federal Govern- 


ment within receipts. The first men- 
tion occurred in his recommendation 
to the Director of the Budget, “I have 
also requested the Bureau of the Budget 
to examine closely with each depart- 
ment and agency head, the actual needs 
of his office following the surrender of 
Japan. They have been asked to reduce 
budgets promptly and fully wherever 
cuts are indicated. The Bureau of the 
Budget is now completing studies 
which will result in reductions of 
millions of dollars in the expense of 
operating our Government.” 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Number 
aa ae 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 pe 
FOR 1,785 IDENTICAL MANUFACTURERS BY LINES OF INDUSTRY 

Machinery (Contintied \: 3.2 oc. vends-oseecas 

Factory, BEGINNER... 02.)..0 sia: acts Weenies oh ues 13 2,668,000 2,999,000 3,342,000 S.Oga,000 4,020,000 50.6 
Machinie Shop SUBDUES.. <6. icc.< 000 0 ce none at weiys 45 8,970,000 10,934,000 12,412,000 13,369,000 13,903,000 55-0 
Marine Engines and Motors. . . 13 4,044,000 4,757,000 5,529,000 6,762,000 6,210,000 53-6 
Refrigerator Apparatus. 9 1,470,000 1,688,000 1,847,000 2,011,000 2,169,000 47.5 
Road Machinery. 7 2,004,000 2,133,000 2,694,000 3,161,000 3,542,000 77.0 
Valves and Gages. aye 9 1,842,000 2,079,000 2,406,000 2,589,000 2,799,000 S22 
Not Otherwise Classified. 118 30,742,000 35> 48s, 000 38,761,000 40,904,000 43,668,000 42.4 
PAPER AND PAPER Sadiniiches 75 25,753,000 hes ete 29,845,000 31,692,000 32,731,000 26.6 
Boxes ere ee ere 26 6,360,000 6,965,000 7,337,000 7,902,000 8,275,000 30.0 
Labels, Tags, and Tickets 7, 1,526,000 1,749,000 1,815,000 2,116,000 2,224,000 45.0 
BRE Sos occa Sear De tate oped I eid ei ws/oot lesan tees 7 5,244,000 6,847,000 7,174,000 7,606,000 8,093,000 54.4 
Novelties and Ornaments. II 3,827,000 4,033,000 4,248,000 4,470,000 4,465,000 16.7 
Not Otherwise Classified 3 8.796, 000 9,219,000 : 271,000 9,598,000 9,674,000 9.7 
LEATHER PRODUCTS 107 23,693,000 26,180,000 payee 30,214,000 32,455,000 37.0 
PEAS a eo Pre eos, Care 5 ek we yee eee 10 554,000 666,000 758,000 904,000 1,076,000 95.0 
Luggage RO ee eee ee ee 7 668,000 766,000 825,000 922,000 1,075,000 61.7 
Moccasins and Slippers. re oe 9 875,000 931,000 979,000 1,117,000 1,250,000 42.9 
Shoes, Men’s 16 2,810,000 3,122,000 3,433,000 3,536,000 3,694,000 31.2 
Shoes, Men’s and Women’s 9 2,891,000 3,005,000 3,112,000 3,277,000 3,434,000 18.6 
Shoes, Women’s and Children 20 4,814,000 5,263,000 5,322,000 6,014,000 6,472,000 34.5 
Tanne i eae ala a baer Pk & ke Oh as abs iy > at gs go pega Ac ena a 8 2,155,000 2,510,000 2,791,000 3,032,000 3,379,000 56.4 
Not Otherwise Classified . 28 8,926,000 9,917,000 10,603,000 11,412,000 12,075,000 35-4 
TEXTILES 142 34,204,000 37;979,000 42,543,000 453579,000 49,329,000 44.1 
Awnings and MN an ee ae 8 1,279,000 1,532,000 1,711,000 1,836,000 2,055,000 60.7 
Braids and Narrow Fabrics 8 713,000 791,000 940,000 987,000 1,108,000 55-5 
Cotton: ‘Clot Mal eo io csletes s ateieteitenieca tes 16 6,455,000 6,383,000 7,314,000 7,554,000 8,161,000 26.4 
Cotton Yarn Mills 14 4,519,000 5,204,000 5,945,000 6,099,000 6,623,000 46.5 
Curtain, Draperies, and Bedspreads 22 1,298,000 1,621,000 1,790,000 2,024,000 2,267,000 74.6 
Woolen and Worsted Cloth Mills 9 3,234,000 3,592,000 3,911,000 4,120,000 4,669,000 44.4 
Not Otherwise Classified 65 16,706,000 18,856,000 20,932,000 22,959,000 24,446,000 46.3 
Woop AND Woop PropuctTs 119 39,491,000 43,585,000 45,669,000 47,284,000 49,609,000 25.6 

Coffins NES Ea ee IO 2,143,000 2,956,000 2,958,000 2,947,000 3,140,000 46.6 
Doors and Sashes. Pet 1¢ 2,856,000 2,884,000 3,056,000 3,173,000 3,303,000 15.7 
F urniture 50 14,595,000 15,472,000 16,202,000 16,897,000 17,799,000 21.9 
Lumber 13 9,073,000 11,142,000 11,778,000 12,249,000 12,791,000 32.2 
Not Otherwise “Ch assified . 36 10,224,000 11,131,000 11,675,000 12,018,000 12,576,000 23.0 
MISCELLANEOUS 64 15,709,000 17,573,000 18,564,000 20,527,000 22,268,000 2.0 
Bed Springs and Mattresses 20 2,526,000 2,793,000 3,116,000 3,467,000 3,697,000 16.4 
Jewelry 8 1,028,000 1,167,000 1,206,000 1,321,000 1,418,000 37.8 
Petroleum Products 7 1,924,000 2,367,000 2,583,000 3,046,000 3,422,000 78.1 
Plastic Products 7 3,068,000 3,485,000 3,747,000 3,922,000 4,405,000 43.6 
Rapier Prodeets,....<.> bs dens ae awede ans 22 7,163,000 7,761,000 7,912,000 8,771,000 9,326,000 30.3 
ToTaL 1,785 $490,868,000 $551,372,000 $506.3 329,000 $635,711,000 $676,106,000 37.6 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION 


Production decreased less sharply in September. 


se RICES .. 


.. PRADE.. ... FINANCE 


Employment and pay- 


rolls dropped further. Consumer buying was moderately above last Septem- 
ber’s large volume. Wholesale and retail prices continued their mild de- 


cline; stock prices increased notably. 


N total industrial production and 

in most of its divisions the decline 
which started last Spring and acceler- 
ated sharply in August continued in 
September. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production 
(1935-1939 = 100, seasonally adjusted, 
physical— not dollar—volume) de- 
clined from 187 in August to a pre- 
liminary 172 in September. This was a 
smaller decrease than the 11 per cent 
drop from July to August. Production 
(seasonally adjusted) was lower than 
in any month since March of 1942 
when the index was 172 and it was 58 
per cent above the 1939 level. The sea- 
sonal adjustment is not great for all 
manufacturing or for the broad dur- 


Industrial Production 




















Seasonally Adjusted tndex; 1935-1939 == 100; Federal Reserve Board 
1942 As = ~ 
\January 181 227 243 
February 3 232 244 23 
March 225 241 
April 237 239 3° 
May 239 236 2 
{June 237 235 2 
July 197 24 230 1 
August 204 242 232 oe 
September 208 24 230 171 
October 215 247 232 
November 220 247 232 
December 223 241 232 
* Approximat figure from quoted source not available. 
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able and non-durable divisions of 
manufacturing; the same remarks ap- 
ply approximately for physical produc- 
tion volume generally. They apply 
approximately, also, to dollar volume 
in a period such as the last two years 
when change in the general price level 
of manufactured goods is not great. 

Durable goods production continued 
to fall, but less steeply than immedi- 
ately after the Japanese surrender. For 
a time strikes hindered the output of 
automobile, steel products, and copper, 
but during October work was resumed 
by many of the struck concerns. Mean- 
while consumer durable goods were 
produced in gradually increasing 
quantities. Steel ingot production rose 
almost 5 per cent from 5,736,376 tons 
in August to 6,008,403 in September; 
the operating rate increased from 71 
to 77 per cent of capacity. 
October coal shortages pulled output 
down. 

Production of non-durable goods in 
September tapered off, falling further 
below last year’s level but remaining 
well above the pre-war average. Pro- 
duction trends were very 
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Failures rose above August’s low. 


Among the food industries, flour pro- 
duction was higher this September 
than last, whereas livestock slaughter 
was about 26 per cent lower; this was 
an improvement over August when 
slaughter was even further below the 
level of a year earlier. Paper mill op- 
erations were at a higher rate than a 
year ago and the previous month; in 
the last week in September they reached 
the highest rate since 1941. 

Civil engineering construction in 
September reached the highest weekly 
volume since July 1943 with resump- 
tion of private construction. Private 
construction was 120 per cent over the 
August weekly volume and more than 
seven and a half times that of a year 














Employment 
Millions of Persons; U.S. Bureau of Census 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
In early January 49.1 51.4 50.4 50.1 
/ February 49-6 51.2 50.3 50.6 
March 50.2 §1.2 50.5 50.8 
i 51.1 51.6 51.3 51. 
May fo f > 5 5 
oS, — a 
|fune en 54.0 aN 52.1 
{July 54:3 54:8 54.0 54:3¢ 
August 54-4 54-4 53-2 535 
September 52.9 53.0 52.3 51.3 
October 53.2 52.2 2.2 
November 52.6 51.7 51.5 
December §2.2 51.0 50.6 
varied. © New «i 
NOVEMBER 10945 

















Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 == 100; U.S. Dept. of Com 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 153.2 158.1 I 3. 
February 148.3 I 73.9 193.2 


March 147-6 NY) 177.9 193.8 
April a ea 159.0 169.6 175-3 
May 4 156.5 174.5 177.6 














June 141.8 164.2 174.4 182.8 
July 147.6 164.4 179.4 191.4 
August 150.3 165.9 180.7 189.5 
September 150.9 165.6 179.1 185 * 
October 154.3 169.3 185.0 

November 158.2 174.1 192.0 

December 153.9 171.4 187.7 

* Approximation; figure from quoted source nut available. 


ago; public construction, as a whole, 
declined 29 and 32 per cent from the 
preceding month although State and 
municipal construction gained. Com- 
mercial building increased most. 
Military procurement in September 
and early October continued to be 
pared down as the pace of demobiliza- 
tion was accelerated. Civilian orders 
remained high as manufacturers 
pressed their suppliers for materials 
and distributors sought for merchan- 
dise to fill sustained consumer demand. 
In general new order volume was 
high enough to sustain capacity produc- 
tion where possible. Unfilled orders 
amounted to several weeks’ production 
in many cases. In September manu- 
facturers’ shipments (as indicated by 
carloadings of manufactured goods) 
were about 4 per cent below those in 
August; steel, copper, and rayon ship- 
ments declined from 1 to 4 per cent. 
Raw material inventories were in 
some cases insufficient to permit full- 
scale operations. Shoe manufacturers 
reported difficulty in finding enough 
good quality hides. Fabric deliveries 
were a problem for clothing manufac- 
turers. Nevertheless, the removal of 
most military set-asides provided many 
manufacturers of civilian goods with 
materials in better quantity and of 
better quality than during the war. 
Manufacturers’ inventories increased 
fractionally again in August; they 
were 5 per cent under last August 
whereas in July they were 6 per cent 
under a year earlier. The gradual con- 
tinuing decline in wholesalers’ inven- 
tories since the beginning of the year 
was broken by a slight rise from July 
to August; the value was 6 per cent 
under August 1944. Retail stocks in- 
creased almost 4 per cent and were 3 
per cent above August a year ago. 
Accompanying the decrease in pro- 
duction, total employment declined 
from 53.5 million in the week ending 
August 11 to 51.3 million in the week 
ending September 8, the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census reported. This was a 
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4 per cent decrease, compared with the 
2 or 3 per cent loss from August to 
September in recent years. 
Unemployment more than doubled 
from August to September, increasing 
from 830,000 before the Japanese sur- 
render to 1,650,000 in early September, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. This increase of 820,000 per- 
sons was much less than the decline of 
2,270,000 in employment; many work- 
ers have withdrawn from the labor 
force. Releases from the Armed 
Forces increased. The U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimated that 200,- 
000 persons were discharged from the 
Armed Forces in August and 700,000 
in September. The Army released 
235,000 in the first five days of October 
alone, the War Department announced. 
The course, although not the total 
amount, of unemployment is indicated 
by the number of unemployment com- 
pensation claims on file as reported 
by the U. S. Bureau of Employment 
Security in preliminary figures. These 
claims increased in each of the six 
weeks following the surrender, but at 
a decreasing rate. The increase during 
the week ending August 25 was 194 
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Initial claims of unemployment compensation 

dropped off sharply after reaching a peak in the 

week ending August 25—Bureau of employment 
Security. 
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Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index; 1926 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 96.0 101.9 103.3 104.9 
February 96.7 102.5 103.6 105.2 
March 97.6 103.4 103.8 . 
April 98.7 - 105.7 
May 104.1 104.0 106.0 
June 98.6 103.8 104.3 106.1 
July 98.7 103.2 104.1 105.9 
August 99.2 103.1, 103.9 105-7 
‘September 99.6 103.1 104.0 105-3" 
October 100.0 103.0 104.1 
November 100.3 102.9 104.4 
December 101.0 103.2 104.7 














* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


per cent; during the week ending Sep- 
tember 29, the increase over the preced- 
ing week was 10 per cent. Initial claims 
continued to be filed, indicating that 
workers were being discharged, but 
each week the number was less than 
the week before; in the week ending 
August 25, 596,458 applications were 
filed; in the week ending September 
29, 238,600 were filed. This marked 
drop in initial claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation suggests that the 
peak in layoffs due to the sudden end- 
ing of war output is past. The latest 
report indicates a further drop. 

The severity of layoffs varied greatly 
between regions. In relation to popu- 
lation, the East North Central States 
(including Ohio, Michigan, and Illi- 
nois) were hardest hit. The Middle 
Atlantic States suffered least because 
of the large volume of employment in 
non-war lines in the eastern metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Manufacturing employment de- 
creased 4 per cent from September 1 
to October 1, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reports. Munitions employment 
declined about 27 per cent but the de- 
crease in September was less than half 
that in August. Meanwhile non-muni- 
tions industries reported a small in- 
crease, 1 to 3 per cent for lumber, 
textiles, leather, food, and tobacco, com- 
pared with a decrease in August. Retail 
and wholesale employment rose nearly 
3 per cent. 

The continued rise in unemploy- 
ment and the shift to lower-paid jobs 
resulted in a further decline in manu- 
facturing payrolls in September. 
Whereas the drop from July to August 
was 5 per cent, far more than the de- 
cline in the months after V-E Day, the 
August to September decrease was 
twice as large, a drop of 10 per cent. 
August income payments to individ- 
uals were at an annual rate of $159.4 
billion, compared with the July rate of 
$162.8 billion. August income pay- 
ments were 6 per cent below July and 
I per cent above August 1944. 
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SIGNIFICANT INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dun’s Sratisticat REVIEW. 
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UNADJUSTED AA 
OLLLLL i i Lit 
1942 1943 1944 1945 
THE Farture Recorp 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Per Cent 
1945 1945 1944 Changet 

Dun’s INSOLVENCY INDEX* 

Unadjusted ......200. 4.2 3.2 49 —14 

Adjusted, seasonally... 5.1 3.6 5.8 — 12 
NuMBER OF FAILURES.... 64 56 3% — 15 
NuMBER By S1zE OF DEBT 

Under $5,000.......+. 21 16 26 — 19 

$5,000-$25,000 .....4. 32 26 30 + 7 

$25,000-$100,000 ..... 9 Ir 13, — 31 

$100,000 and over.... 2 3 6 — 67 
Noumgser sy INpustry Groups 

Manufacturing ...... 24 21 24 o 

Wholesale Trade..... 2 5 5 — 60 

Retail Trade. . ...+.. 17 17 26 — 35 

Construction ........ 5 8 12 — 58 

Commercial Service... 16 5 8 +100 


(Liabilities in thousands) 
$1,658 
Torat LIABILITIES....... $1,658 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 
tPer cent change of September 1945 over September 1944. 


CurrenT LIABILITIES..... $1,166 $4,065 — 59 


$1,166 $4,365 — 62 












Faitures BY Divisions oF INDUSTRY 
7-Number—, Liabilities 
(Current liabilities in Jan.-Sept Jan.-Sept. 
thousands of dollars) 1945 1944 1945 1044 
MINING, MANUFACTURING... 212 268 13,191 15,062 
Mining—Coal, Oil Misc.... 15 9 2,444 1,623 
Food and Kindred Products II 25 302 1,346 
Textile Products, Apparel.. 15 20 219 435 
Lumber, Lumber Products. . 37 46 1,400 2,543 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 10 21 403 306 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 9 II 62 323 
Leather, Leather Products. . 6 3 38 25 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 4 7 164 460 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 21 13 1,427 290 
NED 55 coma ssans ecco 38 68 3,140 4,571 
Transportation Equipment. . 17 13 1,984 2,612 
DEMCPERMCOME 5 :.cccccnseees 29 2 1,608 528 
WHOLESALE TRADE. ....e006 41 73 866 1,211 
Food and Farm Products... II 30 380 460 
DINED 15 sins ss:0ine 0010's 40400 4 3 43 30 
rrr I oe 23 . 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 3 10 113 274 
Chemicals and Drugs...... 5 2 86 26 
BRUERMIMOOUS, o.0.00-scseeces 17 28 212 421 
RTA TRADE. ....sccccoce . 252 411 2,658 3,268 
Food and Liquor. .......+. 40 89 281 1,004 
General Merchandise .. II 14 80 80 
Apparel and Accessories.... 27 41 183 243 
Furniture, Furnishings..... 6 21 26 151 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 14 19 105 199 
Automotive Group.......+. 28 31 529 179 
Eeting, Drinking Places.... 79 133 684 1,005 
DUE SHOES ...0.055 + cvcceseves II 18 105 105 
Miscellaneous ......++ eocce 36 45 665 212 
CONSTRUCTION .....sceseeee 69 131 3,002 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE ....0+ 72 97 4,472 = 1,715 
Highway Transportation... a 31 3,308 1,011 
Misc. Public Services....... ) . 159 ‘ 
See : I 2 461 58 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Laundries 6 17 79 298 
ee =. ee 3 7 26 69 
Other Personal Services..... 8 19 26 Q2 
Business, Repair Service.... 25 21 413 187 


WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use: 


1945 1944 1945 
Oct. 23..$4.10 Oct. 24..$4.02 High $4.11 Feb. 13 
Oct. 16.. 4.10 Oct. 17.. 4.00 Low 4.04 Sept. 4 
Oct. 9g.. 4.06 Oct. 10.. 4.01 1944 
Oct: 2... 4:07 Oct. 3... 4,00 High $4.09 Dec. 12 
Sept. 25.. 4.04 Sept. 26.. 4.00 Low 3.98 May 23 


Dairy WHOLESALE PRIcE INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 
basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100). 


















—————_—\_1945 —_—_— 
Oct. Sept. Aug. June 
Bis 177-71 175.29 176.09 177-33 
aoc 177-50 175-93 177.36 
S55 177-43 wee 176.01 Pinan: 
Sees 178.08 175.32 176.20 177.28 
See 178.15 174.48 : ae 177.30 
178.18 174.65 175.80 177.32 
| APE TAsse 174.39 175.51 177-33 
Basis 178.44 174.73 175-47 177-34 
Bias 178.49 ae 175.70 177.37 
10.. 178.68 174.76 175.45 were 
iis. 178.68 175.03 174.13 177.49 
12. Foes 175.13 iE velalaia 177.50 
13.. 178.58 175.07 17 177-47 
14.. TF vsae 175.32 17 177-50 
15. 178.55 175.38 OT 177-45 
16 178.20 eee yor 177.42 
17 178.48 175.11 174.13 awe 
| ee 178.15 175.44 173.71 
19.. 178.21 176.04 : eee 
ee 178.28 176.10 174.22 
5 ee : pe 175.82 174.54 
c= ae 178.62 176.95 174.98 3 
oe 178.46 estes 175.11 177.40 
24... 179.15 176.58 175-25 ak 
25.. 179.11 176.94 175.12 177.40 
a 179.23 176.95 ee 177.48 
7 ea eee 176.99 174.97 177-35 
Whaisces voaiipae 176.77 175.09 178.19 
Misch. Asewoiaie 177.18 175.15 178.14 
aacs:  s daisiacers 7 175.20 177.90 
Bees. gatelens 175.10 
+ Sunday. * Market closed. 
BuitpInG PERMIT VALUES—215 CITIES 
Geographical -——— September———_, if 
Divisions: 1945 1944 Change 
New England....... $8,371,644 $2,006,112 +317.3 
Middle Atlantic. 33,803,948 38,501,795 — 12.2 
Scuth Atlantic 75775 ,048 3,843,466 -+102.3 
East Coentral...... 25,720,142 9.675,908 +165.8 
South Central....... 13,722,447 5,393,504 +154.4 
West Central... 7,985,460 3,144,552 +153-90 
Mountain ...... as 3,170,890 1,008,684 -+214.4 
PMOEEC Sw ccnasangselte 20,945,908 6,811,672 -+207.5 
Toes U.. @iccccsceee $121,495,487 $70,385,693 72.6 
New York City..... $23,368,285 $35,686,182 — 34.5 
Outside N. Y. C.... $08,127,202 $34,699,511 -+182.8 


Bank CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 

















September———, % 

1945 1944 Change 
Boston « cccecccccee 1,396,122 1,402,268 — 0.4 
Philadelphia ....... 2,589,000 2,680,000 — 3.4 
BRMGIO 3 sssncweeks 249,758 280,700 —I1.0 
Pittsburgh 956,312 1,157,976 —17.4 
Cleveland 885,636 952,078 — 7.0 
Cincinnati .... 489,428 477,728 + 2.4 
Baltimore . 652,427 649,085 + 0.5 
Richmond 422,300 395,027 + 6.9 
Atlanta . 628,300 628,g00 —o.1 
New Orleans ....... 379,817 380,764 — 2.6 
CHICAGG . cccccscecs 2,113,910 2,075,594 + 1.8 
rteit’.;.. scvsesems 1,158,250 1,601,491 —27.7 
SE SARI) os ccovncee 759,886 762,696 — 0.4 
Louisville . .....00. 306,751 310,012 — 11 
Minneapolis ....... 803,094 663,754 +21.0 
Kansas City. .. 869,151 850,982 + 2.1 
Omaha... 337,974 300,609 +12.4 
DORNEE Sc scccenseee 268,768 250,72 + 7.2 
a 529,450 507,865 + 4.3 
SAUNORE.. in cocnemee 490,045 453,518 + 8.1 
San Francisco. ..... 1,267,602 1,264,129 + 0.3 
Portland, Ore....... 317,211 329,119 — 3.6 
Seattle. kin ceccasce 376,908 389,851 — 3.3 
Total, 23) Cities:.cecs 18,248,100 18,773,870 — 2.8 
New York. ........ 25,133,198 23,293,328 + 7.9 
Total 24 Cities..... 43,381,298 42,067,198 + 3.1 
Daily Average...... 1,807,554 1,682,688 + 7. 


Despite declining employment and 
income, consumer spending continued 
at a high level. Department store vol- 
ume increased 25 per cent from August 
tu September as Fall buying acceler- 
ated; after adjustment for the usual 
seasonal increase there was no change. 
September volume was 7 per cent over 
the same month a year ago, a larger 
increase than that of August over 
August 1944. Chain store volume was 
moderately under a year ago. Total 
retail volume was estimated at about 
4 per cent over September 1944. The 
same high level prevailed in early Oc- 
tober. The Northwest and South had 
the largest increases over a year earlier; 
areas hardest hit by unemployment had 
the smallest increases. The higher 
priced lines received more attention 
than in pre-war years, but increased in- 
terest in basement departments and 
greater selectivity in purchasing were 
noted. Men’s wear and furniture stores 
reported that volume was augmented 
by returning service men. 


Consumers’ Price Index 


Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 112.0 120.7 124.2 127.1 
February 112.9 121.0 123.8 126.9 
March 114.3 122.8 123.8 12 
April 115.1 124.1 12 ert 
May ape tt 128. 
June 10.4 124.8 125.4 129.0 
July 117.0 123.9 126.1 129.4 
August 117.5 123.4 126.4 129.2 
September 117.8 123.9 126.5 129.0° 
October 119.0 124.4 126.5 
November 119.8 124.2 126.6 
December 120.4 124.4 127.0 














* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


In wholesale trade dollar volume 
was estimated at about 1 to 5 per cent 
over a year ago. Buyers continued to 
press wholesalers for more merchan- 
dise, especially for the types of goods 
unavailable during the war. Greater 
caution was apparent in buyers’ accep- 
tance of a few lower quality lines which 
they hoped would be superseded soon 
by improved merchandise, but on the 
whole most goods found a ready 
market. Transactions in the apparel 
and Fall housefurnishings markets in- 
creased seasonally; requests for men’s 
furnishings and suits were particularly 
urgent. Food volume was slightly 
above September 1944 as retailers 
bought the increased supplies of meat, 
dairy products, and canned goods avail- 
able for civilians. 

Wholesale prices for farm products 
and foods declined in carly September, 
and combined with declines in prices 
for petroleum products to counteract 
increases in textile products and some 
building supplies. The U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index of 889 whole- 








GOVERNMENT-OWNED PLANTS 
AVAILABLE TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 





Many modern, fully-equipped industrial 
plants have already been declared Surplus 
Property by the Army, Navy and other war 
agencies. More and more plants will be de- 
clared surplus from now on. All of these 
properties are scheduled to be turned over to 


FOR SALE OR LEASE THROUGH RFC 








private ownership or management as soon 
as possible. 

They are to be sold or leased through Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation which has 
the responsibility of seeing to it that war 
plants become job-providers without delay. 


EVERY PLANT IN THIS CATEGORY I$ OPEN FOR NEGOTIATIONS NOW 


CREDIT TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 


It is obvious that the first step is to help 
private industry secure the plants which will 
turn out the nation’s postwar production. 


You do not have to wait until a government- 
owned property has been labelled “‘surplus’’. If 
you start negotiations immediately, the plant 
that you want to buy or lease may be made 


available to you as soon as it completes its 
wartime work. 


Pending the completion of negotiations, RFC 
stands ready to provide interim leases when 
feasible on a month-to-month basis pending 
formal lease or outright purchase. 


The most important consideration is . . . keep 


America working! 


HERE IS THE SIMPLE, THREE-STEP PROCEDURE FOR GETTING COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ON ALL AVAILABLE WAR SURPLUS PLANTS. 


@ Get in touch with your nearest local RFC Disposing Agency, listed below. 


Wire, write, phone or call in person. 
@ Talk to the competent, specialized personnel assigned to that office. 


@ Carry on negotiations directly with the same local RFC Disposing Agency. 





This CURRENT CATALOGUE will help you locate the 
plant you need from the 1300 government-owned plants 


You can have this handy, ready-reference booklet with a 
complete description of every plant scheduled to be turned 
back to private industry. Write today to your local RFC 
Disposing Agency for your free copy. 


RECONSTRUCTION JCINANCE CORPORATION 


A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 


AGENCIES LOCATED AT: ATLANTA - BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS 
DENVER + DETROIT - HELENA - HOUSTON + JACKSONVILLE + KANSAS CITY, MO. + LITTLE ROCK * LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE » MINNEAPOLIS - NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK « OKLAHOMA CITY » OMAHA « PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. - RICHMOND - ST. LOUIS - SALT LAKE CITY > SAN ANTONIO + SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE - SPOKANE 
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sale commodity prices (1926 = 100) de- 
clined from 105.9 in July to 105.7 in 
August and to an estimated 105.3 in 
September. By the end of September 
prices of farm products had begun to 
rise and this trend extended into the 
early part of October. 

After rising to a new peak in July, 
living costs declined in August. The 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
sumers’ price index for moderate in- 
come families in large cities (1935-1939 
= 100) declined from 129.4 in July to 
129.2 in August; this was 2 per cent over 
last August’s figure. In September 
clothing prices continued to rise while 
food costs fell, pulling the estimated 
index slightly down from the August 
level. 

Encouraged by prospects of tax re- 
duction and by progress made in re- 
conversion, stock prices and volume of 
trading increased in September. The 
number of shares traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange rose 16 per cent 
from August and was 58 per cent above 
September of last year. Volume was 
the highest for any September since 
1939 and higher for the year-to-date 
than in the corresponding period of 
any year since 1937. Daily volume 
continued at a high level in early Oc- 
tober. 

Stock prices declined sharply in the 
middle of September, with pessimism 
about labor disturbances given by many 
as the main reason. Prices subse- 
quently recovered and the Dow-Jones 
industrial stock price average reached 
181.71 on September 29, a high since 
August 1937. The average for the 
month was 7 per cent over the August 
average; prices advanced still further 
in October and the industrial average 
was 186.05 on October 10. Railroads 
also advanced during September and 
early October, and were well above last 
year at the same time although below 
the high level of June and July. Utili- 
ties gradually edged upward. 

Despite declines in employment and 
payrolls, currency in circulation con- 
tinued to increase through August and 
September. Currency in circulation 
rose from $27,108 million in July to 
$27,655 million in August and increas- 
ed to $27,801 million in September. 
Bank debits for 140 cities outside New 
York were 3 per cent under both Au- 
gust and September 1944, but 93 per 
cent above debits in September 1939. 

Loans of Federal Reserve member 
banks decreased in September while 
commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural loans increased 3 per cent from 
the week ending September 5 to the 


week ending October 3. The totals of 
these loans were higher than in Sep- 
tember of 1944, 1943, or post-depression 
pre-war years, although lower than 
during the war industry expansion 
period of 1941 and 1942. 

Excess reserves of Federal Reserve 
member banks fluctuated close to the 
billion dollar mark in September, reach- 
ing a total of $1,111 million; this was 
21 per cent above August and 5 per cent 
above September 1944. The Federal 
Reserve ratio (total reserves to deposits 
and Federal Reserve note liabilities) 
declined further to 42.8 in September 
from 43.7 in August and 52.9 in Sep- 
tember 1944. 

A slight upturn occurred in business 
failures in September with 64 concerns 
failing during the month compared 
with 56 in the previous month. In spite 
of this increase, only two other times 
on record (June and August of this 
year) have failures been lower. How- 
ever, Dun’s Insolvency Index, adjusted 
for seasonal variation, which relates 
failures to the number of concerns in 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-]ones 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
January ttn 121.52 137-74 5 
February 107.28 127.40 135-97 57-43 
March 101.62 1RL1S 1 157-22 
April 97-79 43 B7-19 160.47 
May 98.42 138.60 139.22 165.58 
June 103.75 141.25 145-46 167.33 
July 106.9. 142.90 148.37 163.96 
August 1gfo' 136.34 146.72 166.16 
September 7-41 138.90 145-20 177.96 
October 113.51 138.25 147.68 
November 115.31 132.66 146.88 
December 117.16 134-57 150.35 














business, indicated an annual rate of 
5 concerns failing per 10,000 business 
enterprises—the highest rate of failure 
this year except for April. 

While the number of failures at 64 
was not far below the 75 in the same 
month of 1944, the liabilities involved 
fell 60 per cent short of those a year 
ago. Last September losses amounted 
to over four million dollars; this Sep- 
tember they amounted to only one and 
a half million dollars. This was due 
to a decline in the number of large fail- 
ures involving liabilities of $25,000 or 
more. Smaller failures remained at ap- 
proximately the same level as a year 
ago. 

Retail failures continued at the rec- 
ord low established in the previous 
month. In construction, concerns fail- 
ing numbered only 5 and in wholesale 
trade there were 2. On the contrasting 
side of the picture, manufacturing fail- 
ures were the most numerous in Sep- 
tember. The same number, 24, as in 
the previous September, failed during 
the month. Commercial service was 
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the only major trade or industry group 
in which the number of concerns fail- 
ing turned markedly upward, reaching 
the highest number in commercial ser- 
vice so far this year and doubling the 
number in the same month of last year. 
Most of this increase occurred in the 
hauling and packing lines where fail- 
ures were the heaviest in 1945 to date. 
Also there was a rise in concerns failing 
in business and repair services. Only 
3 lines in any trade or industry had as 
many as 5 failures—machinery manu- 
facturing, eating and drinking places, 
and building subcontracting. 

In terms of liabilities, one-third of 
the month’s losses was concentrated in 
a single manufacturing industry, iron 
and steel, where liabilities rose from 
less than $50,000 last September to over 
$500,000 this September. Business and 
repair services represented the only 
other group in which liabilities topped 
$100,000 in September this year. The 
sharpest decline came in machinery 
manufacturing where aggregate losses 
dropped from over $2,000,000 in the 
previous September to less than $50,000 
this year. 

Between the 25 largest cities and the 
balance of the country, failures were 
evenly divided in September. New 
York City accounted for one-half the 
metropolitan failures, reporting six 
times as many failures as any other big 
city. Chicago, Cleveland, and Milwau- 
kee each had 3 failures during the 
month, while 14 cities did not have any 
failures and 6 others had only 1 or 2. 
Although Milwaukee had only 3 fail- 
ures, it accounted for one-third the lia- 
bilities involved in big-city failures. 
Regionally, the Middle Atlantic, East 
North Central, and Pacific States were 
the only areas reporting more than 10 
failures; no other areas reported as 
many as5. New York, Ohio, and Cali- 
fornia were the high failure States. . No 
failures were reported in 25 States and 
13 others had only 1 or 2. 


FurTHER INFORMATION 


The data in the “Significant Indicators” on page 
24 are given in very abbreviated form. More de- 
tailed data on the various subjects are published 
each month in Dun’s StatisticaL Review. For 
example, building permit values for each of the 
215 cities are given, with a breakdown by geo- 
graphical regions. Failure statistics are available 
by States, by large cities, and by Federal Reserve 
Districts; also by industrial groups and by size of 
liabilities. Canadian failure statistics by Provinces 
are included. With the bank clearing data there 
are also comparative data for the three preceding 
years, for the preceding month, and cumulative 
data for the year. The wholesale price indexes are 
presented for a much longer period of time. There 
is also a summarized presentation of other whole- 
sale price index numbers, both United States and 
foreign. ... The annual subscription to Dun’s 
StratistTicaL Review is $1 a year. 
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= Has! 


Once a great artist left his easel to 
plan the arsenals and siege guns of a 
mighty war. The man was Leonardo 
da Vinci—many-sided genius of the 
Middle Ages. His name will never 
die. His work lives on—but not in 
guns and things of battle. It lives in 
the smile of a lovely lady, the Mona 
Lisa of the Louvre. 

Over and over in our world’s 
history the arts of peace have been 
abandoned to make way for the crafts 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
WESTERN POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e¢ 
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unsm th al the Laay 


of war. Something like this has hap- 
pened to us in America. To soldiers, 
to civilians and also to Olin Indus- 
tries. Like everyone else, we've had 
to lay aside the job of peace to speed 
the hour of victory and hurry the 
day when we can all go back to mak- 
ing things that folks can 





peacetime... and in wartime will 
go into the hopper. Out will come 
many things—roller skates for chil- 
dren; guns and ammunition for 
sportsmen; flashlights and batteries 
for everyone; brass, bronze and other 
alloy metals needed by countless 
manufacturers to make the myriad 
commodities that help make living 
in America pleasant and profitable. 

That’s what we dream of. It’s 
a hope we share with all 





enjoy in security and peace. 

All that Olin chemists, 
engineers, metallurgists and 
technicians have learned in 





oul 


America, and it’s bound to 
come true. 
Outn Inpustrizs, INc. 
East Alton, Illinois 











Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


e WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY °¢ 


WESTERN BRASS MILLS ¢ BOND ELECTRIC 
GOVERNMENT OWNED OLIN OPERATED TACOMA 


ALUMINUM DIVISION ¢ UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY (OPERATING ST. LOUIS ORDNANCE PLANT ) e LIBERTY 


POWDER COMPANY °¢ 


EQUITABLE POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


e 


COLUMBIA POWDER COMPANY °* 


EGYPTIAN POWDER COMPANY * TEXAS POWDER COMPANY. 
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TRADE ACTIVITY IN 





REGIONAL 
TRADE BAROMETER 
AUGUST, 1945 
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 US45.I% 














IN MONTH 


The United States Trade Barometer (seasonally adjusted) dropped to 190.8 in August from 201.5 in 
July. Barometer figures are compiled under the supervision of Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Re- 
Trade data are gathered by the local Dun & Brapsrreet, I[Nc. offices. 


search McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Since war production has begun to 
slow up, consumer spending has main- 
tained its high level better than might 
have been expected. For August 1945, 
the volume done in all retail stores is 
placed by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce at 6.8 per cent above July 
and 6.3 per cent above August 1944. 
Less final information as to September 
volume indicates that it was moder- 
ately higher than in August; it is esti- 
mated at about 4 per cent above the 
level of a year ago. Tentative data for 
October indicate that consumer spend- 
ing continued upward. 

Dwn’s Review's Trade Barometers, 
designed primarily to reflect variations 
as between regions, reflect all consumer 
spending. One of the component fac- 
tors, bank debits, is likely to be influ- 
enced by spending that does not appear 
in the retail trade totals. The variations 
in the barometer figure for the country 
are much like those of retail trade totals. 


For August, however, the unadjusted 
U. S. barometer at 171.9 was 1.6 per 
cent below that for July. After adjust- 
ment for the usual seasonal variations, 
the U. S. barometer at 190.8 (1935-1939 
—= 100) was 5.3 per cent below that of 
the preceding month and was 5.1 per 
cent above August 1944. 

The adjusted July-August drop was 
the second largest monthly decline this 
year. Between August 15 and 31, 1,450,- 
870 layoffs occurred throughout the 
United States, according to the War 
Manpower Commission. New York 
City Region (2) led with the greatest 
number of layoffs, closely followed by 
Detroit Region (12), Chicago Region 
(11), Northern New Jersey Region (5), 
and Los Angeles Region (29). 

The barometers of all regions de- 
clined from the figures for a month ago, 
except the Memphis Region (22) in 
which there was a fractional increase. 
The steepest monthly drop was in the 
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barometer for the New York City Re- 
gion (2) followed by the barometers 
of the San Francisco Region (28), the 
Northern New Jersey Region (5), and 
the Pittsburgh Region (7). 

The barometers of only two regions 
fell off from the level of a year ago; 
they were the Detroit Region (12), and 
the Chicago Region (11). The ba- 
rometer for the Denver Region (25) 
had the largest year-to-year increase. 
Other outstanding increases were in 
the North and South Carolina Region 
(19) and in the Albany, Utica and 
Syracuse Region (3). 

The barometers of the Southern Re- 
gions remained farthest above the ba- 
rometer for the country with Florida 
Region (21) still holding the lead; 
closely followed by the Atlanta and 
Birmingham Region (20). The ba- 
rometers of Northern New Jersey Re- 
gion (5) and the Northeastern States 
fell farthest below the U, S, barometer. 








Engineered Rubber delivers 
coal to the surface. 





Listen to "Science Looks Forward”’—new series of talks by the great scientists of America— 
the Philbarmonic-Symphony Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E. S. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Lid. 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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SPEED... 


Imagine a flying freighter. .. unloading 
its entire cargo in 7 seconds...WHILE 
TRAVELLING AT FULL SPEED! 

That’s not fancy...it’s fact. During 
the war Army engineers equipped C-47’s 
with U.S, Rubber conveyor belts which 
sent vital supplies parachuting to earth 
with pin-point accuracy. 

Thus engineered rubber helps broad- 
en the use of air express for future 
commercial purposes... permitting 
deliveries along nonstop flights ...elim- 
inating landings on time-consuming 
reruns over the receiving point. 

There seems to be no end to the ver- 
satility of the engineered rubber con- 


veyor belt. It serves to carry loads of 





abrasive coal and ore, or foodstuffs and 
other materials—it operates below the 
earth, crosses valleys, descends moun- 
tains... and now, high in air, “kicks” 
cargo out into space. 

Always, the most efficient conveyor 
belting is the result of close cooperation 
between the engineering groups involved 
...the user’s engineering staff, the de- 
signers of mechanical conveying systems 
and U.S. Rubber technicians... each 
group dove-tailing its efforts with those 
of the others. 

This cooperative effort was of immea- 
surable aid in speeding victory; it is no 
less essential for quick reconversion to 


a peacetime industrial order. 


Engineered Rubber delivers 
cargoes from the sky. 














TRADE ACTIVITY IN TWENTY-NINE REGIONS—CONTINUED 
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REGIONAL TRADE INDEXES 


; compiled under the supervision of Dr. L. D. H. Weld 


Seasonally adjusted (1935-1939 = 100); 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


. New EncLanp Recion—Comparison of regional index with that of 


the U. S. is unchanged at 19% below the U. S. level. Wholesale trade 
is generally even with a year ago. Number of layoffs small in relation 
to volume of population. 


New York City Recion—Barometer monthly decline was the largest 
for all regions. New York hotel sales 11% above 1944. This region 
had the largest number of layoffs, more than 120,000. 


. ALBANy, Utica, AND Syracuse RreGion—Barometer had one of the 


largest year-to-year increases. Wholesale trade generally above last 
year. Quality of hay and grain crops below the 1944 season due to 
rainy weather. 

BUFFALO AND RocHEsTER Recion—Barometer had larger than average 


drop in the month. Wholesale trade in region below last year’s level. 
Buffalo and Rochester layoffs totalled 57,000. 


. NorTHERN New Jersey Recion—Barometer monthly decline second 


largest for all regions; index at point farthest below the level of the 
U. S. barometer. Wholesale trade slightly above last year. In Newark 
66,000 were laid off, Paterson 37,000, 


PHILADELPHIA REGION—Barometer drop in month twice as large as 
average for the country; index at point farthest below U. S. level so 
far this year. Wholesale trade slightly above a year ago. Philadelphia 
layoffs totalled 35,000; the Scranton—Wilkes-Barre area had 9,000. 


. PirrssurGH Recion—Barometer monthly decline was one of the largest 


this month. Wholesale trade in region closely approximates last year’s 
volume. Pittsburgh had 22,000 layoffs. In September steel operations 
were at 72% of capacity. 


CLEVELAND REGIon—Barometer drop in month was twice as large as 
average. Wholesale trade in region moderately below last year. Cleve- 
land layoffs average 60,000; Akron 21,000. 


. CINCINNATTI AND CoL_umsus Recion—Barometer monthly decline 


twice as large as average for the country. Wholesale trade in region 
approximates last year’s volume. 37,000 were laid off in Cincinnati; 
20,000 in Columbus, and 10,500 in the Dayton-Springfield area. 


INDIANAPOLIS AND LovuisvILLE ReGion—Barometer drop in month 
slightly larger than average. Wholesale trade in region moderately 
off from a year ago. Indianapolis had 15,000 layoffs and Louisville 
8,000. Indiana coal production 18% below last year’s level. 


. Cutcaco Recion—One of the three regions in the country where the 


barometer dropped from last year; large drop in month. Wholesale 
trade moderately above a year ago. Chicago had 96,000 layoffs. 


. Detrorr Recion—Barometer drop from last year largest in country. 


Wholesale trade slightly above last year. About 115,000 layoffs in 
city of Detroit. Automobile strike delaying reconversion; has put 
about 80,000 out of work. 


. MttwauKEE Recion—Barometer increase from last year more than 


Wholesale trade down 


average; loss in month less than average. 
September 


slightly from 1944. Milwaukee layoffs exceeded 30,000. 
department store sales top last year by 8%. 


. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut Recion—Barometer decline in month 


slightly more than average for the country. Wholesale trade moder- 
ately above last year. Montana lamb crop smallest since 1935. 


. Kansas City. 
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Ye Change from— References in the paragraphs are to the 


po — July adjusted indexes. The estimates of 
193.0 + 8.2 co 3.0 changes and other reports in the para- 
awe + és — Oo graphs are based upon opinions and com- 
192.9 + 3.3 — 65 ments of business men in the various 
200.8 + 5.2 — 60 lines of trade, gathered and weighed 
225.4 +114 — 0.5 by the local Dun & BRapsTREET offices. 
248.7 + 7.9 — 7.6 Layoff figures are from the War Man- 
as85 + os — 86 power Commission and cover the period 
235.7 +86 +03 betweet August 15 and August 31. De- 
209.8 + 4.3 — 58 partment store sales are from the Federal 
234.0 + 69 — 87 Reserve Board and are for the four 
179.7 +125 — pis weeks ended September 29, 1945. For 
ss a ak = ak complete barometer figures and more 
Gi + 4.44 detailed information refer to ‘“Dun’s 
198.8 + 7.0 —13.3 SraTisTICAL REVIEW. 

204.9 + 9.0 —II.1 


OF TRADE ACTIVITY 


. Iowa AND NEBRASKA REGION—Batometer had only moderate decrease 


from a month ago; index rose to slightly above the level of the U. S. 
barometer. Wholesale trade well above a year ago. Des Moines had 
3,000 layoffs, 


». St. Lours Recion—Barometer drop in month steeper than average; 


index down 6% below the level of the U. S. Wholesale trade well 
above 1944. St. Louis layoffs totalled 36,000. 


. Kansas City Recion—Barometer drop in month steeper than average 


Wholesale trade off from last year. Kansas City 


for the country. 
Late August drought impaired upland corn. 


layoffs totalled 37,000. 


. MarYLAND AND Vircinia ReGion—Barometer had average increase 


over a year ago, and more than average drop from month ago. Whole- 
sale trade up slightly from 1944. 36,000 laid off in Baltimore. Vir- 
ginia cigarette production 29% above last year. 


. NortH anp SoutH CaroLina Recion—Barometer had second largest 


increase over a year ago, and only a fractional drop in month. Whole- 
sale trade moderately over 1944. 


ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM ReEGcion—Barometer had more than aver- 
age monthly decline; index at point second farthest above the level of 
the U. S. barometer. Wholesale trade moderately above last year. 
Textile mill operations 10% above a year ago. 


. Froripa RecGion—Regional index farthest above the average U. S. 


index for fifth consecutive month. Wholesale trade in region down 
slightly from last year. Miami layoffs totalled 4,000. 


. Mempuis Recion—Regional index at highest comparison with the 


Wholesale trade in region moderately 


U. S. barometer since 1942. 
September 


above 1944. About 4,850 Memphis workers laid off. 
Nashville department store sales 11% above last year. 


. New Orveans Recion—Regional index dropped to 10% above na- 


tional level, the lowest comparison so far this year. Wholesale trade 
down moderately from 1944. New Orleans layoffs totalled 17,000. 


. Texas Recion—Barometer had steeper than average drop in month; 


larger than average year-to-year increase. Wholesale trade well above 
1944. Dallas had 19,000 layoffs, Houston 43,000. 


. Denver Recion—Barometer year-to-year increase largest for all re- 


Denver layoffs 


gions. Wholesale trade well below last year’s level. 
Sep- 


totalled 13,500. Wyoming range conditions best in decade. 
tember department store sales 14% above last year. 


. Sact Lake City Recion—Barometer had less than average decrease 


in month. Wholesale trade moderately above 1944 period. In Salt 


Lake City 800 layoffs with the war’s end. 


. PoRTLAND AND SEATTLE ReEGIoN—Regional index unchanged at 20% 


above the level of the U. S. barometer. Wholesale trade slightly above 
last year. Portland area had 20,000 layoffs; Seattle area 14,000. 


. SAN Francisco Recion—Barometer’s monthly decline second largest 


for all regions. Wholesale trade in region approximates last year’s 
level. San Francisco layoffs totalled 23,800. 


. Los ANGELEs Recion—Barometer had large increase from year ago, 


drop in month nearly twice as large as average. Wholesale trade 
moderately above 1944. Los Angeles layoffs totalled 84,000. 








You're in good company... 





No matter where you go in industrial Southern 
New England, it won’t be long before you come 
upon the plant of a well-known manufacturer. 


For example, in this section of Connecticut, nation- 
ally-famous typewriters, locks, firearms, silver- 
ware, brushes, tools, safety razors, rugs, vacuum 
bottles, aviation engines and propellers, rubber 
goods, shaving cream, soap and skin lotion, as 
well as many other products, are manufactured. 


Every one of these products has a name as familiar 
as your own. Many of them had their beginnings 
here. Others have come because of conditions fav- 
orable to manufacturing... generations of skilled 
craftsmen; abundant power; fair taxes; industri- 
ally-minded banking; State and local government 
that grew up with industry and understands its 
problems. 


But that is only part of the story. 


Southern New England lies in the heart of the 
world’s richest, most-highly concentrated market. 


Within a radius of 500 miles live 58,000,000 peo- 
ple to absorb not only Southern New England’s 
consumers’ goods but her producers’ commodities 
—the tools and parts that go into other industries. 


And because no part of Southern New England 
is more than 125 miles from tidewater and the 
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great ports leading to foreign markets, manu- 
facturers locating here will be at the threshold 
of the huge overseas trade that will develop dur- 
ing the great era of peacetime commerce ahead. 


Southern New England offers better personal liv- 
ing, too, for it abounds in charming residential 
communities with good schools, churches, lakes, 
hills and sandy beaches—all close by. 


In planning your tomorrow, don’t overlook 
Southern New England—perfect for your new 
or expanding business... and for your all-around 
enjoyment of life. 


An industrial booklet in full color, ‘Southern 
New England for Tomorrow’s Industry”, is yours 
for the asking. Write to P. E. Benjamin, Man- 
ager of Industrial Development, The New Haven 
Railroad, 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


This is one of a series of advertisements presenting 
the industrial advantages of Southern New England. 





Serving SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND with a network 
of rail and highway transportation that puts every 
manufacturer “ON THE MAIN LINE”. 











The best remedy for cancelled war 
contracts is speedy reconversion to 


peacetime production. In solving 
raw material problems which arise in 
the development of your new peace- 


time products, the Edwal staft of 
research chemists may prove of valu- 
able assistance. 

Members of the Edwal staff have had 
practical manufacturing experi- 
ence as well as broad training in re- 
search methods. Their background 
includes assignments in such diversi- 
fied fields as organic syntheses, petrole- 
um and vegetable oils, food products, 
and photo sensitive materials. 

Write Department 11R for complete 
information today regarding their 
services and bases of charges. 





The EDWAL 
Latoratories, Iuc. 


Chemical Research and 
Consulting Services 
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SAMPLING 


WORKERS’ 


OPINIONS 


A device which helps to shrink the area for mis- 
understanding between employer and employee. 


JAMES W. IRWIN 


ND of hostilities throughout the 
world and the drastic cutbacks al- 
ready being made in industry, together 
with peacetime plans for new products 


and the employment problems that will 


result bring to the fore many touchy 
human problems. 

Vital to the solution of many of these 
problems, if the human relationships 
mistakes of the past are not to be made 
again, is two-way communication be- 
tween management and labor. 

Farsighted management is beginning 
to sense that skillfully planned, ably 
administered employee opinion surveys 
are basic to the problem because the ex- 
perience of a few progressive employers 
already has demonstrated that em- 
ployee attitude research shrinks the 
area for misunderstanding. 

Any student of industrial relations 
is quick to realize that a communica- 
tion circuit which simply conveys man- 
agement’s point of view to the employee 
falls far short of meeting a realistic 
need and that to be effective in estab- 
lishing mutual understanding and con- 
fidence between employer and em- 
ployee, the circuit must be two-way 
and thus provide a channel over which 
the employee’s point of view may flow 
to management. 
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A survey of worker opinions in one 
of America’s most highly industrial- 
ized areas brought out some startling 
facts. A large proportion of the work- 
ers believed that capital was a profiteer, 
that it made two or three dollars’ profit 
for every dollar paid out in wages, that, 
through management, it intended to ex- 
ploit labor and that it has no interest in 
the individuals supporting it with head 
and hand. 

One of the most thorough approaches 
to the problem of two-way communica- 
tion has been that of a multiple opera- 
tion firm in a basic industry. This 
company is widely known as a leader 
in not only research, but also in its con- 
sideration of public, stockholder, and 
employee relations problems. It is help- 
ful to note how the problems were ana- 
lyzed, how opinion polling helped in 
their solution, and how broader use of 
the technique may be of value to our 
industrial economy. 

This company has been polling em- 
ployee opinions on a regular cycle for 
a number of years. Its management has 
studied the returns carefully and con- 
scientiously with the result changes 
have been made, many grievances have 
been corrected, new programs have 
been installed and in plants where the 

















This worm turns... 


This worm turns to feed coal to furnaces. It is also used to convey other 
materials. Being made of stainless steel, it has a high resistance 
to corrosion, heat and abrasion. Though the first cost is higher, 
its greatly extended life makes it cost less in the end, less per hour 
of operation, less in shut-down expense. This complicated shape 
shows that almost anything can be done with stainless, which 
can be used to improve either plant equipment or consumer 


goods. If you think stainless fabrication requires special know-how, 





come to Rustless. For over 20 years we have 
done nothing but produce, study, develop stainless steels. Thus 
we know so much about it that we can show you how to machine, 
forge, weld, heat treat, electropolish it in your own factory, to 
your own standards. Just write Rustless lron and Steel 
Corporation, Baltimore 13, Maryland. Sales Offices in 


principal cities, distributors everywhere. 
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Producing Stainless Steels Exclusively 








SPARE PARTS 
FOR AUTOS, OIL 
AND MINING MACHINERY 








Get Sai 
there quicker 


by Clipper 


Express 














RANSIT time is lost time... 

as your consignees well know. 
The fastest way is to ask your 
consignees to specify: 


“BE SURE TO 
SHIP VIA 


PAN AMERICAN 
AIR EXPRESS.” 


A long list of items, from spare 
parts and phonograph records to 
magazines and dental supplies, 
are now being exported by air... 
Your product, too, may be adapt- 
able to shipment by Clipper 
Express. 

For all International Air Express 
shipments, call Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. At 6,000 points with- 
in the U.S. A. they pick up ship- 
ments FREE. 


PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS 


| or so employees to as many as 2,000. 





The System of | the Flying Cp, ers 


local management has sincerely tried to 
learn from the findings, employees feel 
a growing kinship with management, 
and management, in return, has a fuller 
appreciation and regard for employees. 

Chief stumbling block to establish- 
ing the employee attitude research was 
of familiar shape and design: operating 
management’s belief that it already 
knew what employees thought. AI- 
though smugly agreeing to a few test 
runs, plant operators were outspoken 
in expressing the belief nothing of 
value would be uncovered, no long 
term assistance obtained. 

Once the returns were in, however, 
all but one or two of the key managers 
admitted that there had been much to 
learn and profit by. 

The objective of the opening survey 
was two-fold. First, it was to furnish 
management with an accurate ap- 
praisal of morale, a yardstick of the 
strengths and weaknesses of its em- 
ployee relations program. Second, it 
was to give the employee an oppor- 
tunity to unburden himself, to offer 
him tangible evidence that his opinion 
of policies and conditions was of value. 

It had been easy to know what em- 
ployees thought when the company 
started operations with a small force 
in one building. As the concern grew, 
management found personal contact 
more difficult. Today, thousands of 
miles separate many of the company’s 
employees from headquarters and the 
plants range in size from a hundred 


Selling the Poll 


Obviously, the pilot survey had to 
be done right. The chief hurdle, of 
course, was to overcome the suspicions 
of employees with respect to the mo- 
tives and implications of the poll. 
Questions were drawn up, with special 
stress on obtaining frank, forthright, 
and complete answers. Bulletin board 
announcements were prepared to en- 
list employee aid and favor. Again and 
again it was stressed that the identity 
of the employee questioned would re- 
main secret. 

None of the questions was in any 
way leading or “loaded.” None, fur- 
thermore, gave the impression that 
management was conducting espionage 
activities. Had they not been so well 
thought out, the answers to the ques- 
tions would have had to be largely dis- 
counted. It is an industrial relations | 
axiom that workers who sense manage- 
ment is listening, will say what they 
believe management would like to hear. 








The employee attitude researcher’s | 
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What makesa 
Suggestion per) 


— 
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Getting money-saving ideas from 
employees day after day and year 
after year is the test of a suggestion 
system. Because its expert planning 
sustains a steady flow of ideas, the 
Morton Suggestion System meets 
that test. 


Morton service provides a “follow 
through” program covering every 
phase of suggestion system opera- 
tion. After 17 years in the idea 
business, Morton knows how to 
keep those money-making ideas 
coming. Proof is in the thousands 
of dollars the Morton method has 
saved in all types of business. 


Although the Morton Suggestion 
System gives you the benefit of 
years of professional experience— 
experience you can’t duplicate— 
it actually costs less than many 
home-made plans. 


Write for facts about this important 
business tool. Please tell 
us how many people you 
employ. 


MORTON 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





Department I - 


347 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Illinois 
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FINISH THE JOB... 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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Helps the Farmer Feed Your Family... 


Luscious fruits and vegetables... 
choice meats, dairy products and ce- 
reals in endless variety ...load your 
table with mouth-watering goodness... 
make this a healthy, well-fed nation. 


These food products from the na- 
tion’s farms stream to your home 
with the help of Your Unseen Friend 
—NICKEL. For riding with thefarm- 
er, in bulldozer, tractor and truck, is 
the “friendly” metal that adds stam- 
ina to all kinds of farm equipment— 
that helps make it strong and sturdy, 
more economical and efficient. 


Nickel—“unseen”’ because it is com- 
bined with other metals to make alloy 
steels and other Nickel Alloys—adds 
toughness, resistance to wear, and 
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other special properties to important 
parts like motor blocks, transmis- 
sions and shafts. 


In these, and countless other ways, 
Nickel is your Unseen Friend. It’s as 
much a part of your daily life as the 
lead-in wirein your electriclight bulb. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 
International Nickel — miners, smelters and refiners of 


Nickel and the Platinum metals... producers of INCO 
Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL, 





..-Your Unseen Friend 


Copyright 1945,§ 
The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
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Simple setups can easily be built up around Aer- 
VoiD Vacuum Insulated Carriers for providing 
hot soups, hot coffee and perhaps a hot dish or 
two direct from AerVoiD Food Carriers and 
AerVoiD Liquid Carriers. 

With AerVoiDs hot foods and liquids can be pre- 
pared hours in advance of the time of serving, 
transferred directly from cooking kettles and 
coffee urns into AerVoiDs, where they will be 
kept hot for hours awaiting service. 
Experienced industrial food consultants will help 
you with suggestions without cost or obligation. 


AERVoID Mobile 
CAFETERIA 


With the AerVoiD 
Mobile Cafeteria a 
complete hot meal 
can readily be ser- \_ 
viced to workers at 
or near their work. 
Illustration shows 
AerVoiD Mobile Caf- 
eteria carrying three 
AerVoiD Food Car- 
riers and one Aer- 
VoiD Liquid Carrier 
for hot coffee... 
sufficient food to 
provide a good meal 
for 150 people. 
Numerous variations as to “‘quantities” of hot 
foods and the “‘kinds” of hot food serviced are 
possible with this unit. 

Measured by its performance, the varied service 
it makes possible in relation to its cost, this is 
the least expensive hot meal conveyor on the 
market. 


Write today for Industrial Feeding Envelope 435 
AERVOID all-metal 


vacuum-insulated Hot Food 
Soup and Coffee Carriers 





VACUUM CAN COMPANY 


25 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 














visit to the company’s first plant 
brought experiences that strengthened 
future interviewing. Despite bulletin 
board announcements asking em- 
ployees to conceal their identification 
badges while talking and to speak free- 
ly, workers were nervous and skeptical. 

The researcher assured them of full 
protection. No names were taken. No 
department numbers were noted. Em- 
ployees could see that their exact com- 
ments were being recorded. Aided by 
the interviewer’s informality of ques- 
tioning, the resistance slowly thawed, 
and men and women grew more vol- 
uble in their replies. 

It was essential that a fair sampling 
of opinion could be obtained through- 
out each plant and on all shifts, so that 
no shift nor any department might feel 
it had been slighted. Generally, 20 per 
cent of the employees are questioned. 
They are representative in age, in 
length of service, in type of occupation, 
and by shift. Questioning has been 
more productive when they are inter- 
viewed on their jobs rather than in 
the cafeteria, personnel department, or 
supervisor's office. 

Usually it is easier to learn a griev- 
ance than to correct it, no matter how 
well founded the complaint. Employee 
suspicion vanished entirely only when 
quick remedies were applied as a result 
of a survey. 


Immediate Action 


At one of the company’s plants, 
which was undergoing its first survey, 
several of the workers told of a high- 
voltage cable carrying power to a drag- 
line shovel. It had been installed five 
years before. The men believed it was 
in danger of developing small holes in 
its sheathing. Even pin-sized holes, 
they pointed out, would create accident 
hazards should the cable be handled 
in wet weather. The interviewer went 
directly and immediately to the plant 
manager and without revealing iden- 
tities called his attention to the almost 
unanimous attitude of the employees. 
The matter had not been referred to 
him, but had bogged down in the store- 
keeper’s office. The manager moved 
quickly, a new cable was installed 
within 48 hours, a possible accident 
averted and morale restored. 

While unearthing a potential hazard 
by questioning, a basic source of con- 
cern to most industrial managements 
came to light: lack of ready communi- 
cation between foremen and supervi- 
sion. In this case, the foreman had 
been approached by the cable workers. 
He had agreed to ask the maintenance 
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copies originals 


stor — 


SAVE THAT 
ORIGINAL/ 


... Give him 
a PHOTO COPY! 


Yes, give him a duplicate and 
preserve that original. You can 
do it, too, in your own place of 
business quickly, easily and inex- 
pensively with Orco photo copy 
equipment. Ina very few minutes 
with Orco equipment, you can 
make clear, accurate reproductions 
of letters, sketches, quotations, 
documents—in fact anything on 
paper. No special skill is neces- 
sary for anyone can operate an 
Orco machine. Better look into 
this today. Start by writing for 
the new free catalog of the com- 
plete Orco line. 






Model No. 9012 


same size or 
reduces. 


Ce ] CAMERAS, INC. 
\_112 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. , 





Do you wonder how many big executives attained their 

=m top rating? Would you like to hold a similar position? 
Then it will interest you to know that some of today’s 
top men in business and industry are former Alexander 
Hamilton Institute subscribers. Many of today’s subscribers 


will be tomorrow’s top executives! 


Among the more than 425,000 men who have taken the Insti- 


tute’s Modern Business Course and Service are: 


SEWELL AVERY BENJAMIN FAIRLESS 


President and Chairman 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 


FRANCIS A. COUNTWAY 


President 
United States Steel Corp. 


D. C. BAKEWELL 


President 
Lever Brothers Co. 


Vice President 


Blaw-Knox Co. 


A. N. KEMP 
President 
American Airlines 


ROBERT E. WOODRUFF 
President 


Erie Railroad 





These men, and others like them, long ago realized the vital 
importance of understanding not one department of business 
and industry, but ALL of them. They were able to master the 
unchanging principles of production, accounting, finance and 
marketing—learned the fundamentals of not ONE but ALL of 


these four major business functions. 


Among the prominent contributors to the Course are: Thomas 
J. Watson, President, International Business Machines Corp.; 
Herman W. Steinkraus, President, Bridgeport Brass Co., and 
Clifton Slusser, Vice President, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS’—FREE! 


Who are all the distinguished men behind the Institute? How is 
the Course and Service brought to subscribers in convenient, 
& time-saving form? How can it give you immediate help in your 
present job while preparing you for future opportunities? These 
questions, and many others, are answered in the Institute’s 
FREE 64-page booklet, “Forging Ahead in Business.” A copy 


is yours for the asking. Send for it today. Use the coupon! 






ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 341, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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46 Industries... 


This 28-page pamphlet, recently compiled, shows 
how 106 well-known employers in 46 industries 
have solved their retirement-plan problems. In tabu- 
lar form, for use of busy executives. Write Pension 
Division, Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, for a copy. 


A BANKERS TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 
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department for a new cable. His re- 
quest, however, had been couched so 
passively that the order received lei- 
surely handling, once it reached the 
storekeeper. As a result of this and 
other similar findings, the company has 
developed more responsive communi- 
cation between its foremen and the next 
level of management. 

Recognizing the need for a closer 
relationship with its foremen, the com- 
pany, late in 1943, probed the minds 
and hearts of its foremen and woke 
up with a start to some of its short- 
comings. Several hundred, located in 
all parts of the country, were inter- 
viewed. The questions, typical of 
those being debated now by manage- 
ment everywhere, covered these prin- 
cipal points: 

1. Is the A company toreman, in his 
own mind, a part of management? 

2. Does he feel he would be benefited 
by belonging to a union? 

3. What type of training does he feel 
would be of particular benefit to him? 

4. Is he satisfied with his chances for 
advancement? 

5. What is his reaction to the way A 
company, as a company, is run? 

The replies were illuminating. Not 
enly did the company obtain a new 
insight into this first line of managerial 
supervision, but it was able to check on 
how well informed foremen were on 
company policies and operations, to 
chart new areas where its training and 
information could be intensified, and 
to gage more accurately the kinds of 
topics most adaptable in future fore- 
man training classes. 


Improved Point of View 


It was, perhaps, a foregone conclu- 
sion that the first surveys made by the 
company would lead to a continuing 
program of employee attitude research. 
Both company and union, in unionized 
plants, profited. The company could 
separate a demand by a business agent 
from a request by the majority of 
workers. The union could see, as a 
result of fair polling, improved work- 
ing conditions, the very purpose of the 
established and reputable union organi- 
zation. 

It is significant that in the plants 
where local management adopted the 
polling program enthusiastically and 
did something about the findings that 
there has been a minimum of disagree- 
ments and stoppages, and that in the 
two locations where top management 
openly sneered at the idea, but reluct- 
antly agreed to polling only under pres- 
sure from the executive office and then 
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Radar’s miracle eye responds to no ordinary electric impulse such 
as that which actuates our radios. So fussy are radar signals that 
they must often be piped through special hollow tubes called 
wave guides. 

Perhaps the most difficult type of wave guide called for a 
rectangular metal tube with no curvature in the corners...an 
assignment that any. worker in metals will tell you is almost 
impossible! Yet it had to be done, with top wartime urgency. 

So Revere devised a way to do it, on a production basis! And 
in addition was able to hold insid@edimensions to closest toler- 
ances, and to keep the inner surfaces" 
from twist. 

This achievement of America’s oldest metal-working 
shows that, as a result of its 144 years of experience it has acquired 
the priceless habit of questioning the obvious, of creating new 
answers to new problems. Yet valuable as such Revere service 
can be, it is surpassed by the day-to-day help Revere offers indus- 
try in the use of Revere’s standard products. We have merged 
the science of the metallurgist with the skill of the artisan 
to help with your routine problems. Both the Revere Technical 
Advisory Service and all Revere metals are ready to serve you 
now. Listen to The Human Adventure on the Mutual Network 
every Sunday evening, 9 to 9:30 p.m. E.S.T. 
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AUTOMOTIVE MODELS BY NORMAN BEL GEDDES AND CO 


— CL 
Conteol Ocntee FOR A KEY EXECUTIVE’S 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


Completely relaxed, he settles back, and in a 
natural conversational voice, talks his plans, 
ideas, instructions and correspondence to the 
magic microphone on his desk. 

That’s Dictaphone Electronic Dictation . . . 
and your postwar planning, like his, can bene- 
fit from this versatile new means of dictating. 
The microphone is your Control Center for 
action! It frees you from dependence upon 
your secretary; frees her to protect you against 
interruptions. It helps you do the key-thinking 
that makes you most valuable to your company. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation is now 
available for civilian use without priority re- 
strictions. Consult your local phone book or 
write for free booklet describing this exciting 
new business development. DicTAPHONE Cor- 
PORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd. 
86 Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE ities: Wiereton Re 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark 
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only on its own basis and not the es- 
tablished means for obtaining honest 
results, there have been more stoppages 
and long drawn out strikes than in 
all the other plants of the company 
combined. 

As the employee attitude research 
progressed, many interesting reactions 
were uncovered. One survey dealt 
with the company’s employee benefit 
plan. At headquarters the plan was 
enthusiastically received. Employees 
there, familiar with its provisions and 
advantages, were in hearty accord. Be- 
ing more survey-minded than before, 
the company decided to find out what 
farther distant employees thought of it. 
Generally, employees in all other plants, 
save one, reacted unfavorably. 

To its amazement, two plants, sepa- 


| rated only by a fence, but under dif- 


ferent managers and _ staffs, reacted 
oppositely. In one, almost unanimous 
approval was registered. In the other, 
only half of the force deemed the plan 
worth while, the minority being em- 
phatic in its criticism. The reasons for 
the benefit plan’s low rating were fi- 
nally found in the way the announce- 
ment had been made. 

Headquarters had directed that 
supervision in each plant was to be 
thoroughly grounded in the provisions 
of the plan and trained to answer em- 
ployee questions. At this location, the 
supervisors had been given announce- 
ments and booklets and no further 
background or instructions, with the 
result they disinterestedly passed out 
the data to the employees without com- 
ment and could not answer the ques- 
tions that came to them. In the plant 
just over the fence, personnel men and 
supervisors had been carefully in- 
structed and sent on their assignment 
well equipped to talk with their em- 
ployees. The survey had done more 
than find the key to dissatisfaction. It 
had proved the necessity for closer as- 
sociation between foreman and em- 
ployee, and a more sincere carrying out 
of suggestions from central office. 


Major Results 


Seven major results have accrued 
thus far from the continuing employee 
attitude research in this company. 

1. They have provided measure- 
ments of the trends of employee 
thought and knowledge about the com- 
pany. Thus, they indicate the strengths 
and weaknesses in the company’s pro- 
gram of closer relationship. 

2. They have increased the pride and 
confidence of the employee in his com- 
pany. These qualities have been 


They will speak for you—those letters that 


you have just dictated to your secretary. 


They will speak not only through word and 


phrase and idea, but through appearance. 


And it will be the first impression of these 
emissaries of yours that will count most. In 
tone and character, they must have the air of 


the executive. 


and the executive distinction that truly repre- 





sent you by using Ecusta Fine Flax business 


and air mail paper. 


In America today, no more distinguished sta- 
tionery can be found. Made by a new process 
from virgin flax fibre, Ecusta paper is clear 
spotless white, subtly textured, exemplifies 


dignity and character. 





ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION - PISGAH FOREST - NORTH CAROLINA 
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Extra Profit 
Luiz 
for EXECUTIVES 


* 


Q. What is 
DIRECT ADVERTISING? 


A. Printed Salesmanship aimed 
directly at your customer or 
prospect-—reaching him in 
person, at his home, his office, 
or at point of sale. 


Q. Why is it valuable now? 


A. It builds dealer organizations 
disrupted during the War, 
creates consumer demand 
for your product by name, 
aids you in establishing your 
position in the heavily com- 
petitive post-war market. 


Q_ Does my general Advertising 
Agency handle it? 


A. Some do—the majority do 
not, because Direct Adver- 
tising requires specialized 
techniques. 


Q. Can my Advertising Manager 
and his staff handle it? 


A. Yes—with the assistance and 
cooperation of a Recognized 
Leader in Direct Advertising 
such as the D. H. AHREND 
Co. 


© AHREND CLIENTS HAVE 
WON SIXTEEN NATIONAL 
AWARDS WITHIN THE 
PAST THREE YEARS 


* 


Consultation without ob:igation in N. Y. 
Metropolitan Area Eisewhere no charge will 
be made for consultation if our proposals 
are accepted. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 
52 Duane Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-5892 





greatly augmented by quick action on 
the company’s part in remedying con- 
ditions. 

3. They have stimulated suggestions 


cn the part of employees for more im- 


provement. 

4. They have strengthened training 
programs. Frequently a program has 
certain aspects which, in theory, sound 
fine but in practice are wide of the 
target. More realistic training is now 
possible. 

5. They have put supervision on its 
toes. Supervisors have taken new ac- 
count of human relations and are get- 
ting to know their people better. 

6. They have assisted management 
and union to know one another better 
and to appreciate the fact that the other 
group is just as desirous of building a 
sounder industrial commonwealth. 

7. They have produced better work- 
ing conditions. Not only do these spell 
greater efficiency, but by removing a 
major cause they lessen the possibility 
of strikes and costly slow-downs. 


True Attitude Indicated 


The success of the work gives 
strength to the belief that any company 
which has established the principle of 
employee attitude research and whose 
employees are being surveyed every six 
months or so might find such a poll of 
considerable value in a period of work 
stoppage when a few committeemen 
are the only means by which manage- 
ment can communicate with em- 
ployees. 

Assume that the power of a union 
negotiation committee is such that the 
membership has to abide by its deci- 
sions, yet has to be content with only 
a few chosen morsels the union com- 





mittee chooses to relay on manage- | 


ment’s attitude. 
researchers, thrown openly and hon- 


estly into the field to interview the | 


rank and file at home might be able 
to uncover information that would give 
the true attitude of the majority of the 
affected employees and bring about a 
speedier and better settlement. 

A recognized observer of industrial 
relations activities of management 
has summed up his study of this com- 
pany’s work: “The questions which 
this company has asked its men and 
women have not been world shaking, 
but strictly in the line of employee re- 
lations. . . . In this free give and take, 
in which this company’s management 
comes off more favorably than other- 
wise, the employee poll can build up 
with time and patience into a powerful 
new instrument in industrial relations.” 
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Write your 


Christmas Greeting 


TO YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 
and 
FRIENDS 


on 
DECORATIVE 
ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED 


HOLIDAY LETT ERHEADS 
ze 81/4” x 107/16” 
SiN ASSORTED STYLES 
prs in 4 Colors 


20 for $1.00—100 for $3.50 
Add’I. 100’s ey 50. Ordered at ad Time 


1000 $25.0 
Prices Include No. 10 Lithereid. Envelopes 


Order now—enclose remittance with order, please, 
for postpaid delivery. 


FRANK MATTHEWS, Publisher 
111 W. Washington St., Dept. i, Chicago 2, Ill. 


What company has 
the experience of 
decorating exec- 
utive offices for 
39 years? Answer 
FLINT & HORNER 


66 West 47th Street, N.Y.C. 


28,790 MANUFACTURERS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES THE 
PRESIDENTS AND TOP EXECU- 
TIVES OF 28,790 MANUFAC- 
TURERS; 12,397 WHOLESAL- 
ERS AND MORE THAN 10,000 
OTHER LEADING BUSINESSES. 






































Now Available 
in STEEL! 


Wardrobe and Locker 
Racks, that save floor 
space, (accommodate 3 
persons per sq. ft.). Keep 
wraps aired, dry and “in 
press. 6 and 12 place 
costumers that will not 
tip over. Modern in de- 
signs and finish. Portable 
and Stationary Racks for 
industrial or institution 
check rooms. 






Write for } 
Bulletin | 
G-2 


VOGEL- PETERSON COMPANY 
“‘The Coat Rack People’’ 
624 S. Michigan Ave, Chicago 5, Ill. 














It is hardly necessary for the president to slip 
on overalls and wield a mop. But in many cases 
an out-moded, dangerous and costly floor mainte- 
nance procedure needs thorough-going investiga- 
tion. Moreover, this problem merits the personal 


attention of top management officials. You'll 


know why after you’ve. read our little book. 
‘‘Mr. Higby learned about Floor Safety the 
Hard Way.’’ 








This little book analyzes the enormous ‘‘hidden 
cost’’ of faulty floor maintenance methods. . . 
in terms of high indemnity costs, unnecessary 
deterioration of floors, labor waste, ete. Then it 
goes on to show how correct non-slip floor main- 
tenance makes walkways safe ... and at the 
same time improves floor appearance while ac- 
tually reducing maintenance costs. You'll want 
to read this book. Sign and mail the coupon for 


your copy. 





LER 


SENSES 
wr Vew-rkip 





TARDR MANIA 


PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC, 

11 W. 42nd St., New York (18), N. Y. 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
Gentlemen: Please send your free book, 
“Mr. Higby learned about Floor Safety the 

Hard Way’ 





Attention of. Title 





For fast corrective action, dictate a note to us 
stating approximate area and types of flooring. 
Describe briefly maintenance methods now em- 
ployed and add particulars about any specific 
slip hazards encountered on your premises. 
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When America Turns to Postwar Products | 





4 G2 RECTIFIER 
oe THE DIFFERENCE... 


. . . Success or failure of many postwar 
products will depend on the correct 
selection of a d-c power unit. For most low- 
voltage d-c applications a copper-oxide, a 
selenium or a Tungar rectifier are the 
units most frequently used. G.E. and only 
G.E. builds all three. Each performs best 
when doing the job for which it was 


specifically designed. 


When selecting a rectifier, construction, 
basic materials, weight, size, cost and life 
expectancy are all factors that must be 
considered. The conditions under which 
a rectifier is to operate and the results that 
are to be obtained determine which type 
will do the most economical, most efficient 
and most satisfactory job. 

If you are in the market for a rectifier, 
choose the correct size and type from the 
G-E line. There’s a size and type for every 
d-c application. If you need help, let G-E 
engineers assist you. Years of experience 
qualify them to recommend the rectifier 
which will give you the most profitable 
performance. Whether they recommend 
copper-oxide, selenium or Tungar you can 
be sure their selection is impartial. 


For more information write to Section 
A-1155-138, Appliance and Merchandise 
Department, General Electric Company, 


Bridgeport, Conn, 





BUY ALL THE BONDS YOU CAN—AND KEEP ALL YOU BUY 








GENERAL G ELECTRIC 
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HERE 
and 
THERE 


Public Relations—W hat constitutes 
good public relations? A terse sum- 
mary is presented by J. Handly Wright, 
Director of Industrial and Public Re- 
lations, Monsanto Chemical Company, 
St. Louis. 

“The way for a company to win 
friends is pretty much as you would 
win friends for yourself; that is, by 
being friendly, courteous, and likeable 
yourself,” Mr. Wright continues. 
“You don’t win friends by being bel- 
ligerent, discourteous, boastful, or ar- 
rogant. Neither does a company. But 
here is something to remember. A 
company is merely the sum total of the 
people who work for it, at least as far 
as public relations are concerned. The 
public is going to form its opinion of 
a company largely upon the opinion it 
forms of the people who work for it. 

“The oldest and truest of all the 
axioms is that actions speak louder 
than words. Monsanto is going to be 
known by what you do and the way 
you conduct yourself as an employee of 
Monsanto rather than what the com- 
pany says about itself.” 


Sterilized Cream—Cream may be 
kept fresh and tasty for a year or more 
at ordinary room temperatures as a 
result of a method of processing or 
sterilizing used by Avoset, Inc., San 
Francisco. 

Consumer acceptance of the steril- 
ized cream is due to the unusual 
stability and to the almost complete 
absence of cooked flavor and dark color 
usually associated with sterilized fluid 
milk products, points out Mahlon K. 
Jordan, vice-president of Avoset. This 
result is obtained through the use of a 
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$2,000,000 
1925 


1944 


From less than $2,000,000 to over $100,000,000 annual volume is the 
twenty-year production record of Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica. As is true of other outstanding American industrial develop- 
ments, certain important fundamentals made this growth possible. 


The product performs a basic service for 
beople—and that makes a business grow. 
Celanese was the first truly synthetic yarn, 
a completely new textile fibre with far- 
teaching possibilities. It brought about 
tevolutionary developments throughout 
the textile industry—new fabrics, new styl- 
ing, new manufacturing techniques. It sat- 
isfied a tremendous store of human wants 
by bringing higher standards of beauty, 
value and service within the economic 
reach of millions. 


Research that recognizes no lasting limi- 
tations to making something better, dif- 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ferent and new helps a business to grow. 
Improvement through practical research 
has been the constant goal at Celanese. An 
“example from the top” has been soundly 
passed along and spread throughout the 


organization. New products and processes 
have resulted. Time and again, potential 


handicaps have been converted into ad- 
vantages. Under the stimulus of creative 


research, the operations of the company 
have continuously broadened—from tex- 
tiles to plastics to chemicals. 


Management vision makes a business 
grow. Expansion of Celanese plants, prod- 
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ucts and sales has followed a long-range 
policy of integration in three of the basic 
fields of synthetics—textiles, plastics and 
chemicals. Behind it has been a correspond- 
ing growth in organization and corporate 
direction. Conversion to full peacetime 
operations finds Celanese Corporation with 
a Management representing continuity of 
service and intimate association with the 
company’s affairs since its founding...alert 
to the things that have insured the contin- 
uing progress of the business... equipped 
for the opportunities ahead. Celanese Cor- 
poration of America, 180 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 


TEXTILES...PLASTICS...CHEMICALS 


Copyright 1945, Ceianese “erporation of America 





Said the Young Printer to the Old Timer: 
What's “air drying” in the paper business? 
Sounds to me like a hair dresser. 


Said the Old Timer to the Young Printer: 
It’s an additional process used only at mills making the finest 
paper. It makes the paper stronger and improves the surface 
for writing and erasure. 


** After the paper is dried and rolled off 
the Fourdrinier machine, it’s put through 
another machine about half the size of 
a house. First it goes through another 
vat of sizing and then up and down and 
over a series of rollers while hotair blows 
on it from above and below. The paper 
is not under tension, and the rolls are not 
heated. Ordinary papers don’t get this 
additional strengthening treatment.”’ 

And that’s only one of the many ad- 
ditional processes and materials thatmake 
Parsons papers better. All Parsons papers 
are made with stout cotton fibers, to 
stand up under use and abuse. 


Parsons ledger papers and card stocks 
for record-keeping purposes (technically 
known as index bristols) are not pasted- 
together sheets, but are single, solid 
pieces with both the necessary flexibility 
and “‘snap’’. An erasure not only leaves 
the same color, but a smooth, hard sur- 
face as well, capable of taking a re-entry 
from pen, pencil, typewriter or book- 
keeping machine. 

When you buy record-keeping papers, 


-card or ledger, specify Parsons. Then 


you'll have the best there is in a cotton 
fiber paper for this job where paper takes 
a beating and has to be good. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY e HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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high temperature continuous sterilizer. 
The product is sterilized by direct ap- 
plication of high pressure steam and 
later put into sterile containers. Be- 
cause the product can almost instantly 
be brought to sterilizing temperature 
and rapidly cooled after a short inter- 
val of time, sterility is obtained without 
the development of the chemical 
changes which produce carmelization 
and instability. 

It is necessary to use sweet, fresh 
cream having acidity below 0.15 per 
cent for the lighter grades and below 
0.14 for the heavy grade. Small 
amounts of vegetable stabilizer (0.10 
to 0.25 per cent by weight) are added 
before processing. The stabilizer’s 
function is to keep the milk solids in 
the finished stabilized cream from sepa- 
rating out on long storage. The mix- 
ture is preheated and then sterilized at 
temperatures ranging between 260 and 
280 degrees Fahrenheit, depending 
upon the capacity of the machine and 
the time interval necessary to provide 
both safe sterilizing time and satisfac- 
tory stability. 

After processing, the cream is stored 
in sterile holding tanks and put in 
previously sterilized containers in a 
filling room maintained as nearly ster- 
ile as possible. 


Bark Removal—Strong jets of 
water, under goo to 1,400 pounds per 
square inch pressure, are used at Ray- 
onier, Inc., pulp manufacturers, Shel- 
ton, Wash., to clean the bark from 
20-foot hemlock logs preparatory to 
pulp-making. Logs ranging from one 
to four feet in diameter are hauled from 
the pond, cut into 20-foot lengths, and 
fed one at a time into the barking 
chamber, being stripped in 20 to 30 
seconds. 

A carriage passes the nozzle along 
the log as the latter is rotated, the bark 
being peeled off in somewhat the way 
that a cutting tool removes metal from 
a shaft in a lathe. The log is washed 
at the same time that it is peeled, re- 
moving largely the need for a final 
cleaning by hand. 


Conserving Profits—‘Systemeer- 
ing,” a plan for controlled retailing 
designed to help merchants conserve 
profits by instituting more efficient op- 
erating procedures and records, has 
been published by Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain, Conn., manufac- 
turers of Universal household appli- 
ances. 

This “dealer help,” sent to distribu- 
tors and available to other merchants 














WHEREVER YOU GO 
BURROUGHS 
MACHINES 


ARE GIVING 
SATISFACTION 


no aden aie TUR 


Illustration shows an accounting office of Higgins Industries, Inc., New 
Orleans, Lovisiana—one of thousands of government, armed service and 
war industry offices that have had need for great quantities of figuring, 
accounting and statistical machines in carrying out their wartime assignments. 
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Wherever you go—in big business concerns or 


small retail stores—users of Burroughs machines 
are satisfied users. 


— Satisfied with Burroughs engineering . . . pre- 


cision manufacture . . . simplicity and versatility of 
design... construction for long, dependable service. 


— Satisfied with Burroughs range . . . machines 
for practically every figuring, accounting, statistical 
and cash-handling task .. . machines designed for 


specific kinds of work... machines designed for 
flexibility and versatility of application. 


— Satisfied with Burroughs service . . . efficient 


maintenance . . . promptness in emergencies . . . 
dependability year in and year out. 


— Satisfied with Burroughs helpfulness .. . 
counsel in making applications that will work most 


efficiently . . . assistance in seeing that installations 
continue to function smoothly. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





rroughs 
| nN MACHINES 


IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 
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Whe. Cruisemere was one of the firm’s 
old accountants, and a good one. Once 
when the accounting department had to 
work nights at the end of every month, 
Mr. Cruisemere devised a large clock 
face showing ninety-six hours, which he 
said the department needed the last day 
of the month. 

The Big Brass pointed out that a 
ninety-six hour clock wouldn’t make a 
niaety-six hour day. Mr. Cruisemere 
said that finding the extra time wasn’t his 
job, but the management’s. 

His little dig started people upstairs 
thinking—and eventually somebody 
thought of McBee. And now, with little 
overtime, the accounting department 
closes the books at the month-end. 
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McBee’s business is making the facts 
ofa business available faster... with the 
right methods and a minimum of records 
currently maintained without delay in 
transmission, for the quickest and most 
comprehensive service. 


F oR production and stock control; 
payroll compilation, cost and material 
distribution; personnel, sales analysis 
and research—McBee methods and 
products save time, expense and worry 
... do not involve elaborate mechanical 
installations — or special training ot 
staff... have served thousands of firms 
successfully. And all our experience is at 
your disposal ... Call any McBee office 


for consultation. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
~ 295 Madison Ave., New York 17... Offices in principal cittes | 
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upon request, concerns itself with what 
it takes to operate a store for profit 
and how to keep dollars from dwin- 
dling away through inefficient methods 
or lack of control. The plan is set forth 
in a 50-page brochure, 11 by 17 inches, 
bound in plastic and printed in three 
colors. Each chapter heading is illus- 


| trated by a cartoon. 


The Universal “help to dealer” pro- 
gram was instituted two years ago with 


| a plan for V-J Day. In June, the “Mod- 


| erneering” plan was released. This 


dealt with strategy in planning store 
interiors. 

Collaborating with Universal in the 
development of “Systemeering” for 
store systems, methods, and equipment 
were the staffs of Boroughs Adding 
Machine Company, specializing in 


| business machines and cash registering 
| equipment; Moore Business Forms, 








Inc., business forms and systems; and 
Shaw-Walker Company, card index 
systems, filing equipment, and office 
furniture. 

The program is divided into two 
parts, the first intended for the small 
retail store in which simplified operat- 
ing procedures and records are con- 
sidered, while the other embraces the 
more elaborate controls for the larger 
store’s operation. The emphasis placed 
upon the importance of good records 
is extended to purchasing stock, selling, 
customer service, control of expense, 
personnel control, and the protection 


| of the employees. 


Testng Machine—Numerous 
specifications require that loads be ap- 
plied at certain and exact speeds in 
testing metals, plastics, and woods. The 
“Southwark Ram Pacer” was developed 
by the Southwark Division of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works as a simple, 
automatic device to aid engineers and 





HERE were two men — a scientist 
and an engineer. 


The scientist was known for his 
ideas and inventions. The engineer, 
for his amazing ability at production. 
Together, it seemed, they could make 
an unbeatable combination. For what 
the scientist conceived, the engineer 
could produce. 


Deciding to join forces in their own 
business, they came to the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company. Not so much for 
money as for something they needed 
more—business counsel. 


They made a loan—a small one, as 
loans go. And, from time to time, they 
made others, none of them dramatic 
in size. But, each time, they borrowed 
something on which no interest could 
becharged and no priceset—thefriendly 
advice and counsel of the Bank. 





It was called the Norden Bombsight 


Over the years, the company that 
they started grew steadily. When the 
war came, it was able to produce a 
deadly weapon that was called for by 
the Army and Navy in great quantities. 


Expansion was imperative. Again 
the Bank helped. Plant capacity was 
increased, The scientist made further 





refinements in his invention. The en- 
gineer set up a production system that 
was sure, fast and prolific. And the 
country was quickly armed with a 
weapon that proved one of the most 
effective instruments of offensive war- 
fare ever loosed upon an enemy. It 
was called the Norden Bombsight. 


Today, Carl L. Norden, Inc.—the 
company started by Carl L. Norden 
and Theodore H. Barth—has grown to 
tremendous proportions. The loans ar- 
ranged by its early friend, the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, have run 
into many millions of dollars, 


And the loans that can’t be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents—the business 
counsel and advice—are still made, 
regularly. These latter are the loans 
that the Company values most highly, 
and of which the Bank is most proud, 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 


New York 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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designers in thus testing new products. 

Attached to a standard hydraulic 
testing machine, the new device pro- 
vides control over the crosshead move- 
ment at eight preset speeds—.o1, .02, 
05, 0.1, 0.2, 0.4, 0.5, and 1.0 inches per 
minute. These speeds are obtained by 
gear changes on a synchronous motor 
drive unit. This unit is attached to the 
fixed frame of the machine while the 
dial portion of the apparatus is attached 
to the moving crosshead. 

An endless weighted chain connects 
the pointer sprocket wheel and the 
sprocket wheel on the drive unit. With 
the gear selected for a certain speed, 
the hydraulic valve of the testing ma- 
chine is opened until the loading head 
rises to a point where the dial pointer 
stands still. This means that the 
pointer sprocket and the motor driven 
sprocket below are moving at exactly 
the same speed—they counteract each 


| other. 


Air-Conditioning—An experiment 
which may have an important effect on 
intra-city transportation is being con- 
ducted in Atlanta, Ga., where the first 
air-conditioned trolley coach built spe- 
cifically for city transportation is in 
operation. 

The test coach, built by the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
for the Georgia Power Company, is 
similar in appearance to the trackless 
trolleys which are in operation in 43 
cities throughout the United States. It 
contains, however, air-conditioning 
equipment weighing some 1,500 
pounds installed. 

The cooling and humidifying capac- 
ity of this equipment is about twice 
the capacity required for city-to-city 
buses, necessitated by the concentration 
of passenger load and by the frequent 


| opening and closing of doors. For 


| ventilation, 800 cubic feet per minute 
| of outside air is provided; the fans cir- 


culate a total of 2,200 cubic feet of 
cooled, dry air through the coach. 


Drug Store Profits—A lesson in 
the mechanics of retail drug store 
profits emphasizing the actual costs of 
dollars invested in merchandise and the 
effects on profit or loss of various rates 
cf turnover is presented by H. W. Ad- 
kins, Executive Vice-President and 
General Manager, Yahr-Lange, Inc., 
wholesale druggists of Milwaukee and 
La Crosse, Wis. 

In a 16-page 4 by 8% inch booklet 
“Two Cents a Week,” the author con- 
siders that 2 cents a week measures 
the costs of the over-all average dollar 
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HE ANSWER to this question may soon affect your 
life .. . and your pocketbook ... in a big way. 
Because there is a remarkable discovery that will 
enable you to get up to ¢ times the service for 
every dollar spent on items made of steel! From 
washing machines, automobiles, hardware, tools, wire 
fencing, screens—dozens of products whose life was 


formerly cut short by rust. 

This remarkable discovery is CORRONIZING, 
a new patented process of plating steel with a tissue- 
thin “armor” that far outlasts other rust-protection 


coatings. 

Actual use in the war, in every kind of climate, 
gives proof to that statement. Now, America’s more 
progressive manufacturers and retailers will be able 
to bring you many articles with the sensational ad- 
vantages of “Corronized” steel. New model automo- 


biles, always famous for progress, will be among 


the first to bring you these advantages. 
So, if you want utmost dependability, lasting 


beauty and safety in things made of steel, wisely 
inquire whether they are made of “Corronized” steel. 
If they are, you'll be the winner in years of service 


... by as much as 4 tor! 


Standard Steel Spring Co. 


ORIGINATORS OF 


CORRONIZING 










[ORRONIZED 
tt Ba Seotection 


Against Rust 






Quick Facts for 
Manufacturing and Sales Executives 


Do not confuse CORRONIZING with other metal coatings. 
This patented process provides a permanent alloy “armor” 














with 5 layers of defense against corrosion! It becomes part 
of the steel base .. . can be worked in any manner. Permits 








using lighter materials by prolonging steel’s period of great- 
est strength. Write for samples and complete information. 


STEEL SPRING COMPANY 


STANDARD 
CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Provides shipping protection 
- «adds beauty to the package 


Make your package as modern as your 
new product. And that’s easy when you 
For 


KIMPAK dresses your package as it pro- 


use KIMPAK* Creped Wadding. 


tects your product. It complements the 
beauty of your product—provides a 
jewel-box setting that increases eye- 
appeal and buy-appeal. 

So soft, so clean, so resilient, KIMPAK 
guards against mars or scratches—dam- 
age or breakage. Flexible and easy to 
use, KIMPAK saves time and work in the 
shipping room. Often cuts freight costs 
by reducing cubage. 

There’s a size and type of KIMPAK 
to protect everything from glassware to 


refrigerators. Learn more about this 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. & 


*TRADE MARK 


modern packaging material. Write to- 
day for our Free illustrated booklet. 
Just mail a postcard to Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Creped Wadding Divi- 


sion, Neenah, Wis. 





KIMPAK SERVES INDUSTRY 
IN MANY WAYS 


As a cushioning material for inte- 
rior packing, as a filter medium for 
liquids and air... for wiping and 
polishing ...as a carrier for plastics 
. . . for general padding purposes, 
including furniture and automobile 
upholstery ... as a filler for seam- 
ing cord and tubular gaskets. 














Kimberl 
aig 


RESEARCH 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 
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invested in resale merchandise as sold 
in the average retail drug store. Dis- 
tributed by Yahr-Lane salesmen as they 
call and discuss the matter of better 
management with each retail druggist, 
the booklet is being favorably received. 

To demonstrate the 2 cents a week 
thesis, a stage dollar is pasted to a page 
of the booklet and to this is stapled a 
tiny cloth sack labeled “Gross Profit.” 
Two pennies are attached to the back 
of the dollar together with a slip of 
paper explaining that the cost of having 
this dollar at work in a drug store in- 
ventory is about 2 cents a week. The 
2 cents is arrived at from typical figures 
for average annual inventory turnover 
of 4 times and for average expenses of 
26 per cent of sales. For each inventory 
dollar there are $4 of sales a year; $1.04 
of expenses a year; 2 cents of expenses a 
week. 

Attention is given to the balance be- 
tween fast-moving and slow-moving 
merchandise, with consideration of the 
need for carrying numerous slow-mov- 
ing items to give adequate service. 
Mr. Adkins indicates that any product 
which turns 4 times a year is an 
“average product” and any which turns 
more than 4 times a year is an 
“above average product.” In addition 
to its cost of 2 cents a week, the dollar 
invested in “above average merchan- 
dise” has to contribute out of its net 
profit for the support and cost of the 
“below average product” (that which 
turns less than 4 times a year). 





Photo-Lofting 


A war-born photo- 


reproduction process, developed by the 
Glenn L. Martin Company and used 
by other aircraft manufacturers and the 
Navy in ship construction, “photo-loft- 
ing” may have many peacetime uses. 
The process employs an especially 





Construction of assembly fixtures by mounting lo- 
cators and clamps directly on photographed layout. 
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Copyright 1945, L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y ( 


..ewhich typewriter? 


In the courtrooms of America we found outstanding 
evidence in favor of one particular typewriter. Court 
Reporters, unquestionably the world’s hardest users 
of typewriters, buy more SMITH-CORONAS than all other 
makes combined. This fact is all the more revealing, 
when you realize that their income, at piece-work 


rates, depends entirely on the low upkeep, 
dependability, speed and production of 


their typewriters. 


Smith-Corona \% & 
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Limited quantities now available 











5 designed to complement 


today’s improved record controls 
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It’s good business to combine 
Equipment VALUE and Methods ECONOMY! 


developed to speed production of 
war materials, can now be applied 
advantageously to increase peace- 
time operating efficiency. 

Talk over your requirements with 
a Systems Technician. He can point 
out opportunities to economize with 
modern steel equipment, simplify 
administrative control and obtain 
important record-keeping savings. 

Just call our nearest Branch Office. 


War production experience taught 
us new facts about performance, 
structural strength, refinement of 
design ... and we have put them all 
into new and improved steel office 
equipment, now in production! 
This is the time to combine the 
long-term investment value of steel 
housing and record-protection with 
more efficient record-control methods. 
Many improved systems, especially 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945 REMINGTON RAND INC, 
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equipped camera which together with 
its superstructure weighs 1o tons but 
which is characterized as being as fool- 
proof in operation as a simple box 
camera. The huge camera photo- 
graphs engineering plans on sheet 
metal with uniform accuracy, eliminat- 
ing many steps formerly required in 
tool-making. 


Thermoplastic—‘Kriston,” a new 
non-inflammable thermoset plastic de- 
veloped by the B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Company, Cleveland, is announced 
as having high optical and electrical 
properties, good resistance to abrasion, 
and high resistance to oils and greases 
and most chemicals. 

The product, created by polymeriz- 
ing a liquid monomer in the presence 
of a suitable catalyst employing neither 
high temperature nor pressure, is a 
hard, heat resistant plastic. It can be 
produced as a water-clear substance or 
in a wide range of substances which 
can be transparent, translucent, or 
opaque. After molding, Kriston can 
be worked on standard machining and 
polishing equipment. 

A refractive index of about 1.57 
makes Kriston a suitable material for 
optical lenses, prisms, or transparent 
sheets. Its high dielectric strength and 
electrical resistivity promise applica- 
tions in the electrical field. 

Goodrich will offer Kriston only in 
the liquid monomer state and does not 
expect to do any fabrication. 


Centralized Lubrication—The ad- 
vantages of a centralized lubrication 
system when installing machinery for 
post-war operations are summarized in 
a four-page circular (814 by 11 inches) 
put out by The Farval Corporation, 
Cleveland. Operation of the Farval 
System is described and specific results 
presented which have been attained 
through its use. 

The brochure points out, for example, 
that one oiler per shift was required 
to lubricate a large machine. When 
the lubrication system was installed, 
not only were the three oilers released 
for other work but oil consumption 
was reduced from six gallons to one 
pint per day. 


Acid Resistance—A plastic-impreg- 
nated wood known as “Acidbar” has 
been developed by the Koppers Wood 
Preserving Technical Department, Or- 
ville, Ohio, for such uses as structures 
which are exposed to rapid deteriora- 
tion by contact with acid solutions or 
fumes, Other uses of the treated wood 


i hem huge ball holds Butadiene, one of 
the principal ingredients of synthetic 
rubber . . . rubber that will stretch, rubber 
that will take the wear and tear of the road, 
rubber that will bounce! 

Cold put it there and Cold keeps it at the 
proper temperature until it is needed for 
processing into rubber. 

In Louisiana, at the new Lake Charles re- 
finery of Cities Service Refining Corporation, 
raw materials for Butadiene flow into the 
plant at an average temperature of 110°F. 
During the process they must be chilled to 
an average temperature of 10° or 15°F. 

To accomplish the gigantic task, York en- 
gineers were called upon to build the world’s 


largest refrigeration unit . . . one that has 


YORK /ifjecce and Ae 


HEADQUARTERS FO 


MECHANICAL 





the same refrigeration effect as a block of ice 
weighing 3,450 tons melting every twenty- 
four hours! Day in and day out that unit is 
on the job helping Cities Service Refining 
Corporation produce an important part of 


the nation’s synthetic rubber. 


Engineering Resourcefulness 


in Peace 


American ingenuity and teamwork were called 
upon to meet the rubber crisis. And now, in a 
peacetime world, the same kind of engineering 
resourcefulness will enable York and the rub- 
ber industry to continue to bring mankind the 
benefits of better rubber . . . better refrigeration 


. . . better air conditioning. 


York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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COOLING SINCE 
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Save Hours of 
Time . . . Miles of 
Steps 









Talk-A-Phone places at finger tip, instant communication contact with your 
You can talk back and forth, hold a strictly private two-way con- 
versation. You can carry on a conference with several persons at one time. 
You remain at your desk, send your voice. Work is uninterrupted. Man 
power, man hours conserved. Production stepped up. 


key men. 


Talk-A=-Phone 


The World's most advanced and complete line of inter-communication 
“Has Everything”. . . 
venience . . 
for your requirements. 


superb beauty of design . . . efficiency . . . con- 
. flexibility . . . economy. There’s a unit especially designed 
See your jobber or write for illustrated catalog to- 


day. Save miles of steps, hours of time. 


Talk-A-Phone Mfg. Co. 
1512 S. Pulaski Road, Chicago 23, Ill. 
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CANADA  } 


To banks and business firms with interests in Canada we offer 
the facilities of The Royal Bank of Canada, with more than 
500 branches from coast to coast. Your inquiries are invited, 
Over 600 branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 
Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic 
The British West Indies ) 


Central and South America 
Two branches in London, England 
Experienced foreign banking service in every part of the world 


New York Agency—68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA | 
| 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 









Resources exceed 


Branches in Canada 
$1,700,000,000 


from Coast to Coast 








include construction of stacks to ex- 
haust acid vapor and for covering the 
concrete floors and foundations under 
an elevated acid tank to protect the 
concrete against acid spillage. 

The plastic treating material is lique- 
fied by high pressure and the wood 
being processed is immersed in the 
compound in sealed retorts. The high 
pressure at temperature sufficiently 
high to hold the compound in a liquid 
state forces the plastic deeply into the 
wood fibers. After the impregnation 
period of ten to twenty hours the com- 
pound forms a plastic-solid distributed 
in the cells of the wood as it is allowed 
to cool. 

The procedure increases the weight 
and hardness of the wood, producing 
a surface which need not be painted 
and which has increased resistance to 
wear and abrasion, water and chemi- 
cals. Ordinary wood tools can be used 
in installing the treated wood. 


Gas Turbines—Development of a 
means of locomotive propulsion which 
would give such engines the advan- 
tages both of the high thermal efficiency 
of the gas turbine and the low cost of 
bituminous coal is under study at Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 


| Ohio. Institute engineers are seeking 


a direct method of utilizing coal as the 
source of energy for operating gas tur- 
bines. 
The proposed locomotive would be 
smokeless and steamless. In the design 
being considered at Battelle, coal would 
be burned under pressure to give hot 


| gases which in turn would drive the 





turbine. 

The study is part of a $1,100,000 re- 
search program on locomotive develop- 
ment participated in by six major 
railroads and three large coal compan- 
ies. 


Shock Absorbers—War-born ad- 
vances in industrial mechanical refrig- 
eration are expected to have widespread 
application in providing a better peace- 
time ride in new automobiles, trucks, 
buses, railroad cars, and farm tractors, 
permitting motor vehicle and railroad 
shock absorbers to operate at peak efh- 
ciency on the coldest Winter days— 
even in Arctic regions. 

Recently installed equipment at the 
Monroe Auto Equipment Company, 
Monroe, Mich., producers of hydraulic 
shock absorbers, provides temperatures 
as low as 120 degrees below zero and 
controlled to a fraction of a degree. 

By determining the degree of stiff- 
ness of the shock absorber fluid in vari- 
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into the STOCK ROOM 


National Motor Bearing Co., Redwood City, Calif., maintains 
balanced, active inventories with Remington Rand 


Punched-Card Accounting Methods. 


@® Keeping an adequate volume of 
widely distributed merchandise where 
it is needed, when it is needed, scaled 
to safe operating levels, is an ever- 
present problem of business. How 
punched cards solved this problem for 
National Motor Bearing is revealed in 
the following report: 

“We manufacture some 6000 items 
of oil seals and shims used extensively 
in automotive equipment, and average 
5000 production orders a month. Over 
3000 items are carried at each of our six 
warehouses. 

“Under our old manual method, in- 
ventory records were inaccurate be- 
cause of mathematical and posting 
errors which caused unbalanced stocks 
and shortages. Now, with punched unit- 
inventory cards, we tabulate a stock 
report every 10 days. Our semi-annual 


e KWIK-FAX - 


... Exclusive... 


REMINGTON RAND 
INTERFILING 
REPRODUCING 
PUNCH 
duplicates, repeat-punches, selects, 
compares, transposes, sorts, and 
verifies cards at the rate of 6,000 to 
12,000 an hour, combining in one 
machine the functions of several. 


BUY BONDS—Complete the Victory! 


physical inventory checks 98% accu- 
rate with the cards. 

“Punched-cards are also used to 
maintain a coordinated raw materials 
and assembly line stock control. 

“Inventory is costed monthly by the 
Interfiling Reproducing Punch. This 
versatile machine is of great help in 
producing accurate reports and sim- 
plifying accounting routine. 

“Quarterly inventory reports aid 
manufacturing schedules by tabulating 
for the period and year to date the 
sales and unfilled orders, as well as 
inventory. 

“The yearly report rates items in or- 
der of popularity. Dealers and jobbers 
observe this in stocking. 

“Inventory and sales reports cover- 
ing two or more years warn us of ap- 
proaching obsolescence of any item. 


“A priority analysis is made to cover 
daily shipments. Unfilled orders are 
summarized quarterly. 

“The benefits we derive from Rem- 
ington Rand Punched-Card Accounting 
Methods include the volume of work 
done, the speed with which it is per- 
formed, the accuracy of the reports, 
and the guidance that management gets 
in making decisions. 

“We believe that we have been fully 
justified in mechanizing our account- 
ing methods.” 

More complete information on this 
application of punched cards to stock 
control is given in Certified Report No. 
4314. Copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing to our nearest branch or to Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines 
Div., Room 1763, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


The HOLE 
the Symbol 


Write for: “THE HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 
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MARK of a Method 


of Accuracy 











HOLD FOR YOU ? 











WHAT DOES 


P....: and future opportunities in California 
command the interest of executives throughout the 
country. For this is the largest, most concentrated 
market in the West. A factual picture of that market is 
presented in the new book, “The California Trend,” 
just published by Bank of America. “The California 
Trend” may help you find real profit-opportunities 


in this large and still growing market. 


Your request for a copy of the book will bring it by 
return mail. Address Bank of America, Dept. A. D., 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20, or 660 


South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, has main offices in the two reserve cities of Calli- 


fornia—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


qRESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS) 


California’s statewide bank 


Hank of America 


NATIONAL 28YSTA82 ASSOCIATION 














ous low temperature ranges and then 
by testing on dynamometers the resis- 
tance of the shock absorber valves, a 
“happy medium” is reached so that 
the shock absorbers will operate equally 
well under all climatic conditions. The 
fluid in the shock absorbers becomes 
stiffer as the temperature drops which 
causes the action of the shock absorbers 
to become retarded unless compensated 
for by proper regulation of the valves. 


Gyro-Compass—A memorial to 
war production is the simply told story 
of the difficulties encountered and the 
success attained in the mass production 
of the Sperry gyro-compass for the 
Navy by the Dodge Division of the 
Chrysler Corporation, recited in a book 
entitled 4 War Job “Thought Impos- 
sible.” This is an attractive book of 
51 pages, 514 by 8% inches, with illus- 
trations in color as well as black and 
white photographs of the manufactur- 
ing processes. 

The book draws its title from the 


| delivery of the 5,500th gyro-compass 





made by Chrysler Corporation, con- 
cerning which Rear Admiral E. L. 
Cochrane, Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships, United States Navy, wrote, “will 
mark the completion of one of indus- 
try’s war contracts originally considered 
impossible.” 

To manufacture such a precision in- 
strument with ordinary labor, Chrysler 
broke the compass and its machining 
down into simple components and op- 
erations easily taught a novice and so 
engineered the tooling that the accur- 
acy was transferred from the mechanic 
to the machine tool. Chrysler built 
these compasses for 55 per cent of the 
originally estimated cost. 


Plastic Spools—Use of extruded 
plastic is speeding production in the 
manufacture of spools for carbon paper 
rolls for business machines. 

The spools are cut from continuously 
extruded lengths of Tenite plastic, a 
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Reconversion is no mere scramble for long-desired, 
long-denied goods and services. It is a preparation 
for expanding the American economy and improving 
the American way of life. Reconversion is the first 
step in the restoration of the orderly processes of the 
free market, the market which, having been regi- 
mented and restricted for war, is now released for its 
true function of satisfying human needs. 


The free, unregimented market has its own disci- 
plines which are inherent in its nature, its pregressive 
development and its day-by-day functioning — the 
disciplines of competition, of costs, of technical and 
organizational efficiency, of analysis and under- 
standing of the complex needs, desires and prefer- 
ences of people. 


An impressive sampling of postwar construction 
needs, desires and plans of the American people 
a listing of new facilities they want for production, 
for trade, for education and worship and recre- 





¥ 


Ration 





peace preparedness 


ation, for improved family and community living 
— has been made by the field staff of F. W. Dodge 


Corporation during the past three years. 


During that time reports were accumulated on 
99,638 specific postwar construction projects (pri- 
vate and public) of an estimated total value of 
$15,746,202,000. A third by number and a half by 
value of these projects were already in design 
stages before V-J Day. From this nucleus of 
nearly $8,000,000,000 in planned projects and from 
the additional backlog of contemplated projects 
in like amount will develop the peacetime revival 
of the construction industry. 


A detailed analysis of America’s backlog of private 
and public construction demand is presented in a 
new brochure “Construction Revival” just issued. 
Illustrated with charts, it contains pertinent com- 
parisons with statistical records of peacetime years. 
A copy will be supplied on your request. 














LEARN HOW LITTLE MONEY COSTS 
UNDER THIS LIBERAL PLAN 


O MATTER HOW you have financed your business... no matter 
what financing you need . . . consider these reasons for using our 
Commercial Financing Plan: 


1. Drastic reductions in rates— made possible by tremen- 
dously increased use of the plan. 


2. You expand or contract your use of our money to fit your 
day-to-day needs and pay interest only on money in actual 
day-to-day use... not on a straight loan for a fixed time. 


3. You da not na interest on borrowed money that is lying 
wdie on deposit... and you need not accumulate large 
cash balances to pay off loans. 


You may find that the actual cost of our service compares favorably 
with a rate of no more than 414%, on the basis of a normal time loan. 


We emphasize that our service gives you a continuous and dependable 
supply of funds at all times... liberal enough to meet any opportunity 
for profit ...and without interference with your management. 


Let us show you how little money costs . .. how much more you can get 
... and how fast you can get it under our plan. Write, wire or telephone 
the nearest Commercial Credit office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


\) COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
me &e) 2 


and Surplus more than $65,000,000 


Capital : 
3 BALTIMORE y pois 
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cellulose acetate butyrate formula 
manufactured by the Tennessee East- 
man Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn. 
The holders are extruded by Extruded 
Plastics, Inc., Norwalk, Conn., and dis- 
tributed by Julius Blum & Company, 
New York City. The spool has eight 
spines on the inner surface to grip the 
mandril and hold it in place. The 
plastic spools are produced in color— 
gray, green, orange, and white—to 
identify four grades of carbon paper. 


Veterans in Banking —Former 
soldiers who return to banking posi- 
tions will find that the banks have ar- 
ranged veterans’ training programs, 
job promotions, and increased pay, ac- 
cording to a survey completed by the 
Personnel Subcommittee of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association Committee on 
Service for War Veterans. The survey 
findings are based on replies from ap- 
proximately 100 representative banks 
located in various sections of the United 
States. 

The banks almost without exception 
stated that it was their intention to re- 
employ veterans on jobs and at salaries 
that will reflect promotions and in- 
creases which the latter probably would 
have received if they had continued in 
their banking positions. 

Veteran education projects have been 
tailored to fit the size of the bank. 
Among the programs are: a 30 to 60-day 
orientation period during which veter- 
ans may “float” through the various 
departments observing their opera- 
tions; a series of meetings designed to 
bring them up to date on new develop- 
ments and services; refresher courses 
of instruction; a training force for 
junior tellers; training programs cover- 
ing new assignments; and a bank-spon- 
sored veterans’ school. 


Television—The scope of television 
and frequency modulation broadcasts 
will be enlarged to a broad network 
scale by broadcasting from the skies in 
flying transmitters when permits and 
equipment are obtained. 

The plan, utilizing Glenn L. Martin 
planes and Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company equipment 
provides for airplanes flying at 30,000 
feet which will intercept television and 
frequency modulation waves broadcast 
from the ground and which will re- 
broadcast them to the ground below 
and to other planes covering other sec- 
tions of the United States. 

Known as “Stratovision,” the plan 
was devised by C. E. Nobles, 27-year- 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA | old Westinghouse engineer. Television 








Stat SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


+ SPANISH | + FRENCH 


+ GERMAN |- ITALIAN 





HICH can bring YOU the biggest 
returns in business, in social life ? 


F° many years to come government activities in Europe 
and South America will open countless opportunities for 
Americans who know one or more foreign languages. Business 
will be on the lookout for men and women to conduct affairs 
with foreign firms, maintain contact with individuals, manage 








THIS BOOK IS FREE—SEND FOR 
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overseas Offices. 


GET PROOF Get proof that 


now you can 
master your choice of four basic languages 
—easily, pleasantly and right in your own 
home! Get proof that within one short 
week you will have learned useful words 
and will be speaking phrases and even en- 
tire sentences in Spanish, French, German 
or Italian correctly and fluently. 

Because Funk & Wagnalls knew that 
following the war there would be a great 
demand for a quick, easy way to learn a 
foreign language, this great publishing 
house started long ago to lay the ground- 
work for this announcement. 

Now after three years of the most pains- 
taking preparation, the completely new, 
up-to-the-minute improved Language 


Phone method is ready 
for you—ready to give 


you quick mastery of 
the basic language of 


your choice by listen- 
ing to a language master! 


HOW THE LANGUAGE 
PHONE METHOD WORKS 


Have you ever noticed how 
easily you acquired the tune 
of a new popular song? Ac- 
tually this calls for memoriz- 
ing hundredsof musical notes 
and phrases; yet you do all 
this unconsciously, not by 
laboriously memorizing the 
individual notes. 

Well, that’sjusthow easily 
you can learn to converse in 
another language—when 


THE NEW 1946 FUNK & WAGNALLS LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


18 Records 
Double Faced 

















get—all sent to 
you for seven 
days’ free trial. 


N 


Here’s what you i. 


Thirty-six brand-new electrically transcribed lesson records in each 
of our French, Spanish. German and Italian Language Courses... 
New self-teaching language guidebooks . . . Two-language diction- 
ary... Commercial business and travel section in each advanced 
course... All records and textbooks in a handsome, simulated 
leather carrying case. 





36 Recorded Units (on 18 
double-faced records) electrically 
transcribed in world-famous RCA- 
Victor and National Broadcast- 
ing Company studios. 


. Conversation- pronouncing 


Manual synchronizing with the 
first 26 Recorded Units, enabling 
you to see as you heur lessons. 








you use the new Language 
Phone Method! 

This way, sitting com- 
fortably at home, you listen 
to the cultured voice of an 
internationally famous lan- 
guage professor, electrically 
transcribed on records. At 
the same time you see the 
words he is speaking in a 
printed supplementary con- 
versation-pronouncing 
manual. This way almost 
at once you start to speak 
and read the language you 
are studying. 


NOT A“‘Correspondence 
Course” 


Using the new Language 
Phone Method, you spend 
no tedious hours memoriz- 
ing grammar rules and mere 
lists of words. You can have 
as many or as few “‘lan- 
guage-study companions’”’ as 
you choose (a roomful can 
listen as well as one person!). 
And—you don’t pay for 
high, by-the-lesson tuition. 
You pay only one, moderate 
known-in-advance sum for 
every thing needed to give 
you complete mastery of 
the language. 


METHOD ENDORSED 


Learning a foreign language 
through the medium of 
phonograph records has 
been an important part of 





has been so great that lead- 
ing college educators have 
given it their fullest ap- 
proval, and signified their in- 
tention of using the record 
method of teaching in col- 
leges, universities and 
schools throughout the 
country. 


Start RIGHT HERE 
To Mold Your Future—let 
a foreignlanguage multiply 
your opportunities! 


STOP MERELY WISH- 
ING you could speak Span- 
ish, French, German or 
Italian! Now you can make 
your wish come true! You”’Il 
be amazed at how quickly 
and enjoyably you progress 
from speaking just a single 
simple sentence to rattling 
off a complete conversation. 

Take advantage of this 
opportunity which may spell 
success for you and your 
family and fill in the coupon 
below. It will bring you a 
complimentary copy of the 
beautiful 24-page booklet 
shown here, and informa- 
tion about how you can get 
a complete, new Language 
Phone kit for seven days’ 
free trial. Remember, when 
you send in this coupon you 
are not ordering anything. 
You are merely requesting 
your free copy of the book- 
let. There is no obligation 















3. Ad d Suppl Busi- 
ness Forms. 10 Recorded Units the Army and Navy war- on your part, and no agent 
which give instructions for busi- effort program. The success. will call on you 
ness correspondence in the lan- * 
guage you are studying. 
4. Self - teaching Language Guide- — 
books by Wore fet nitceniste, r MAIL THIS COUPON Se 
Complete texts, permitting study 
without use of Recorded Units. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
5. 2-Language Dictionary in two 
camritte g sections, Becragels Yes, send me my free copy of the 24-page booklet about your easy 
usec method of learning a foreign language, and tell me how I may 
ae obtain a complete Language Phone kit to try out in my o 
6. Carrying Case compartmented to home for se ey ec guag y oo 
hold ail foregoing study aids. vi ays. 
Covered in urable simulated 


( )SPANISH ( )FRENCH( )GERMAN ( ) ITALIAN 
Check language desired 


leather on sturdy wood frame; lug- 
gage handle; reinforced hinged top. 
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as if by magic . . . produce useable answers to 
your figure work problems. As seeing is be- 
lieving . . . telephone or write your local Friden 
Representative and conveniently arrange for 
a demonstration. Learn why a Friden is so 


simple to operate; that anyone in your office 


can be taught to produce accurate answers 
on your own work, with less than 15 minutes 
instruction. Through efficiency of effortless 
productive operation, this modern calculator 
will pay for itself in any business, large or 
small. Remember only with a Friden . . . the 


calculator, not the operator, does the work. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 





f 


FRIDEN CALCUL 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A + SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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ATING MACHINE CoO.,INC. 


and frequency modulation waves are 
limited to the horizon in contrast to 
radio waves which bounce back and 
forth between the earth and the strato- 
sphere. 


Prepaid Funerals—The Bank of 
Passaic, (N. J.), and Trust Company 
has instituted a new type of banking 
business. This is a funeral expense 
budget plan. 

The public is urged by the bank to 
set aside funds to pay funeral expenses 
by purchasing an “Omega certificate” 
for cash payment or on an insured loan 
basis. Two advantages of the plan are 
cited: Provision is made in advance 
against a contingency which is virtually 
sure to come, and the amount of the 
funeral cost is predetermined, relieving 
the relatives of the deceased of the 
burden of making difficult decisions 
while grief-stricken. 

In recent years an increasing number 
of funeral homes have been encourag- 
ing and promoting prearranged and 
prepaid funerals on the installment 
plan through a joint bank account with 
a mortician, through a simple trust 
fund arranged with a local trust com- 
pany, or by means of life insurance 
written especially for this purpose. 


Bacon Rind—Small children now 
are wearing white shoes of bacon rind. 
Tanners seeking additional materiai 
suitable for leather-making have de- 
veloped a process by which quality 
white leather can be prepared from 
this skin, previously considered unfit 
for tanning. 

The rind is stripped from the side of 
the cured bacon and tanned with Zir- 
cotan N, white tanning agent manu- 
factured by Rohm and Haas Company. 
A solid yet soft leather, which is said 
to be permanently white all the way 
through, is obtained. While such lea- 
ther is necessarily small in unit size— 
each piece averaging only 16 inches 
square—thousands of pieces are avail- 


able. 


Standards List—All American 
Standards and War Standards ap- 
proved to date are enumerated alpha- 
betically as well as by engineering fields 
in a list, available free of charge from 
the American Standards Association, 
70 East 45th Street, New York City. 

Numbering approximately 800, the 
standards cover specifications for ma- 
terials, methods of tests, dimensions, 
definitions of technical terms, proce- 
dures and so forth in the electrical, 








Here is something new, something needed, for everyone 
responsible for the management and direction of banking 
activities. Here is something, d, but time-tested, 
time proved in actuality. For Federal Banking ‘Law Reports 
has stability and experience behi " stemming OS it does 
from the origin in this highly-technical field, first 
i swift, quthoritative, and con- 

federal laws 


e whole work- 
court and ad- 
instructions, 
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FIGURED A, 
TRIFLE WRONG.) 


the Printing CALCULATOR | 34#77-7%¢77 

F 5 

would figure it right! ine 
26% 


Butch could easily have figured his tunnel right 
with the Printing Calculator! 


To avoid errors and save time, the Printing 


3658 
Calculator simultaneously works, prints and S29 
proves your problems—as shown by the tape. ees 
It takes the place of two ordinary 35 = 
machines: the ordinary adding ma- 
chine that can’t calculate, and the 835s 


ordinary calculator that can’t print! 


The Printing Calculator is the ONLY ma- 
chine that prints as it divides automatically, 
multiplies, adds and subtracts. 


Everywhere businessmen say it is ideal 
for payrolls, statistics, billing and 
























all other figuring. They say it 
cuts costs and saves time. 


Cut your costs, save your time! 


Phone the nearest Remington 
Rand office now, or write to 
us at New York 10, N. Y., 
for the free booklet TOPS. 
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mechanical, transportation, and other 
fields. In the separate listing of War 
Standards are jobs carried through 
since Pearl Harbor at the specific re- 
quest of the Army, the Navy, or indus- 
trial groups. 


Electrical Fires—Hazards to be 
avoided and suitable types of extin- 
guishers for use in fighting fires in 
electrical equipment are described by 
the Safety Research Institute, New 
York. 

Portable vaporizing liquid or car- 
bon dioxide extinguishers may be used 
for protecting small open and semi- 
enclosed rotating units, switches, ap- 
pliances, and other commonly used 
electrical devices. Such extinguishers 
discharge non-conducting substances 
which may be used on live equipment 
without subjecting the operator to 
shock, causing short circuits, or damag- 
ing the equipment. They also may be 
used effectively on fires in the oil used 
in transformers, circuit breakers, and 
sO on. 

It is recommended that at least one 
large or two small units be placed near 
each piece of apparatus to be protected. 
Such equipment as large motors, gen- 
erators, and switchboards may require 
additional equipment. 


EARNINGS 


(Continued from page 21) 


Some slight encouragement toward 
finally placing the operations of the 
largest business in the world on a sound 
basis may be taken from this statement. 
Perhaps the encouragement would 
have been stronger if the Bureau of 
the Budget were working on reductions 
of billions instead of “millions” of 
dollars! “A Perpetual, anxious, and 
unceasing effort,” as Alexander Hamil- 
ton so colorfully wrote in his exhaus- 
tive report on Manufacturers in 1791, 
is needed today as never before in our 
history to reduce expense, to exercise 
the highest possible degree of conscien- 
tiousness in national thrift. 

The second allusion had less to do 
with the actual dollars and cents, and 
more with the tremendous effect of 
Federal policies upon business opera- 
tions. “To provide jobs we must look 
first and foremost to private enterprise 
—to industry, agriculture, and labor. 
Government must inspire enterprise 
with confidence. That confidence must 
come mainly through deeds, not 

















THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 


55 WALL STREET : New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1945 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 








ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....... 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 

Ot SI o.oo ok aie i neinaw esas 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 
Other Securities...... SRE aan s an oSishere eee: 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances... 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

CLO o cits cc dacah kee clare ole « MR ae ial et eke 
PROS ROGINGCS soo osc oi sidicore & vi vieiceinclersieces a0 
CC NRO oe Sia bu eve nly a eaten cro area 


PR SREB aio ooo opr rats etal a icin nica atopeteneds 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $495,689,738) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $11,728,881 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
MOV GN yo 0ot cs! ore aten sv aver otal kone sisi ec 0S 4,332,283 


Items in Transit with Branches.............. 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 


1ST a 1 1 ea ae ee NE ier oere! B Sanit eee per 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 

| O17 C11 (3 | Aen Ie Pe meer or Ue tg er 
rn rere 
errr 
Undivided Profits. ............... 38,192,505 


(dn Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 


$ 893,285,810 


2,323,565,991 
34,568,891 
165,903,532 
98,181,066 
1,016,817,136 
6,036,851 
6,656,465 
6,000,000 


7,000,000 
30,224,729 
2,901,562 





$4,591,142,033 








$4,298,169,026 


7,396,598 
15,547,338 


1,846,685 
27,974,881 
2,015,000 


238,192,505 





$4,591,142,033 








Figures of foreign branches are included as of September 25, 1945, except 
those of branches in the Far East possession of which we have not recovered. 
For these latter the figures are prior to enemy occupation but less reserves. 


$697,088,012 of United States Government Obligations and $8,626,861 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $626,255,536 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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To Demobilization 


the same urgent responsibility for getting you Home as we did 


To you returning Veterans we feel 


for getting you to the Front. There are inspiration and satis- 
faction in the happy ending of a job that only yesterday had 
nothing but the grimmest aspects. Count on us to keep the 
supply lines open and to serve you faithfully. 


To Reeonversion 1. Industry we say it is our purpose to 


gear our operations with yours, in order to smooth and shorten 
the route to Reconversion and Peacetime Commerce. We will 
provide the type of transportation required by manufacturers 
for the prompt delivery of needed raw material and for the 
economic distribution of finished goods. 


To Modernization To Travelers, as soon as demobiliza- 


tion permits, we pledge a full and quick transition of passenger 
service—tuned to the times and to the traditions of The Mil- 
waukee Road . .. To old friends, who at times relinquished their 
privilege to travel in their accustomed style, we convey our 
gratitude for their patience and understanding . . . Good days 
of comfort and hospitality for all Milwaukee Road patrons 
are ahead. 

The Milwaukee Road looks forward to being unceasingly busy 
in performing these jobs. A long-term program of development 
and modernization of plant and facilities is being carried for- 
ward. Later plans, now in the making, will be progressively 
unfolded. 

Look up the track! The signals say “All clear!” Let’s go! 
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words.” Here is a statement of great 
import, of undiluted truth. The sol- 
vencies of our insurance companies, our 
savings banks, our commercial banks 
and trust companies depend upon 
country-wide confidence in the known 
desire and ability of those in high places 
at Washington to see that the Federal 
Government lives up to and meets its 
freely undertaken contract obligations 
with untarnished integrity. Our full 
faith and credit are pledged to 85,000,- 
ooo bondholders. To “inspire enter- 
prise with confidence,” the actions of 


| the Federal Government must be based 


upon economic laws; policies must be 
followed which will maintain full faith 
and credit in our financial stability. 
Winston Churchill offered no easy path 
to the people of Britain when he was 
made Prime Minister in May 1940. 
There is no easy financial path for the 
people of the United States with a gross 
Federal debt which will approximate 
$300,000,000,000 by June 1947. 


1946 Federal Budget 


Shortly after the surrender of Japan, 
Secretary Vinson estimated that the 
Federal budget for 1946 ,would prob- 
ably provide for total receipts of $25,- 
000,000,000. Yearly receipts of this 
amount would represent a sum greater 
than the gross national debt of the 
Federal Government in any single year 
since the passage of the great Funding 
Act of 1790 in Washington’s first ad- 
ministration to the year 1934, a period 
of one hundred and forty-four years, 
with the exception of the single year 


| of 1919. 


In the coming years of peace, Federal 


| tax rates, personal and corporate, even 





though slightly modified from war 
levels, will be so high that the rates of 
the depression years will seem like in- 
cidental items of operating costs, almost 
like pocket-change. In 1932 the total 
receipts of the Federal Government 
amounted to $2,005,725,000, and in 1937 
to $5,028,840,000. Now, in the coming 
years of returning normalcy, we must 
look forward to raising total receipts, 
if the Government is to “inspire enter- 
prise with confidence” by a balanced 
budget, with receipts twelve and one- 
half times the receipts of 1932 and five 
times those of 1937. Moreover, this 
sum must be raised in good years and 
in poor on a taxation policy which is 
geared to the most fluctuating bases in 
our economy taxable profits of corpora- 
tions and incomes of individuals! 
There is no doubt that business enter- 
prises, small, medium, and large cannot 
grow as rapidly out of retained earnings 
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You, as an executive, are vitally interested in the new era that lies ahead. 


That's the reason we're telling you about DeWalt in this publication, in- 





stead of trying to reach you in a trade publication. 





The era ahead in all types of industries will demand a woodworking ma- 
chine like DeWalt for immediate reconversion. 


This versatile, all-purpose power saw is the machine you should consider 
first. It is ideal for general carpenter maintenance in or outside the plant, for 











crating and boxing, for intricate pattern work, or for general woodworking. 


DeWalt is the machine that will bring new standards of efficiency and pro- 
duction to your cutting jobs no matter how—where—or when you cut wood. 





Write for a copy of the DeWalt catalog, and discuss this machine with 








your technical men. 
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Understanding 


Institutional 


Requirements 


We offer to institutions the results of 
years of experience in helping to meet 
the special requirements of this type 


of investor. 


Because of our nationwide facilities 
and knowledge of comparable security 
values and markets, our Institutional 
Department is utilized by many or- 


ganizations in all parts of the country. 


We cordially invite you to take ad- 


vantage of these services. 


Merritt LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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THE KEYS TO PRESIDENTS’ MINDS 


The keys to presidents’ minds will be found in the economic 
fundamentals that floodlight the horizons of tomorrow. 





Where are we? 





Where are we going? 





The answers to these questions are found in the study and 
discussion of underlying economic forces and facts; for the 
future is revealed by appraising today in the light of the past. 
Because DuNn’s REvIEW devotes itself to such basic factors it 
unlocks the door to executive minds. 
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under the Federal tax load of today and 
tomorrow as they would if no tax load 
existed, or if the tax load were no 
greater than in 1932, or even 1937. Such 
an obvious assertion, however, does not 
mean that plenty of commercial and 
industrial business enterprises have not 
earned substantial net profits after all 
charges including Federal income taxes 
during the depression years, that they 
have not continued to earn even greater 
net profits after all charges including 
the materially higher Federal income 
and excess profits taxes during the war 
years, and that after dividends, con- 
siderable sums have not been trans- 
ferred to surplus. 


Profits During Depression 


It is the ingenious, aggressive man- 
agements under a system of indepen- 
dent business enterprise that find the 
way to succeed, and there have always 
been managements of this character 
operating business enterprises in every 
line of commercial and industrial en- 
deavor. Even in the depth of the de- 
pression in 1932, there were business 
concerns in most lines of activity that 
earned substantial yearly net profits, 
while competing concerns under less 
ingenious, less capable, and less aggres- 
sive managements operated with sub- 
stantial losses. 

In July 1945, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission issued a study of 
the total current assets, current liabili- 
ties, and net working capital of 837 
identical registrant manufacturing cor- 
porations as of the ends of their re- 
spective fiscal years of 1939, 1941, 1943, 
and 1944. The figures showed a steady 
increase in the aggregate net working 
capital of these 837 identical corpora- 
tions from $9,669,000,000 in 1939 to 
$13,855,000,000 in 1943 and to $15,167,- 
000,000 in 1944. These figures represent 
an increase of 43.3 per cent between 
1939 and 1943, and 56.8 per cent be- 
tween 1939 and 1944. 

Two months later, in September 
1945, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission issued a supplementary 
study, Balance Sheet Data, 1939-1943, 
representing a compilation and tabula- 
tion from the reports of all of the manu- 
facturing corporations which were 
registrants on the respective dates 
under the Securities Act of 1933 and the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. This 
study was based upon the figures of 
1,030 registrant manufacturing corpora- 
tions as of the end of their fiscal years 
iN 1939, 1,055 in 1940, 1,076 in 1941, 
1,095 in 1942, and 1,087 in 1943. All 


of the 837 identical registrants included 
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HE sooner those boys step off your service flag 

(or someone else’s) into your business, the sooner 
you’re going to have a new lift, unlike anything you’ve 
felt for years. 

Employee training? They’re the finished products 
of the greatest program of finding and developing 
skills this world ever saw. 

Morale getting a little low around the place? A few 
of these lads with their eagerness to get back and get 
ahead will snap it up in a hurry. 


Discipline a little lax? These boys are the essence of 
discipline at its best. And they'll keep it, because they 
know they could not coast on their war jobs—they 
must progress on their peace jobs. 


There are men with practically every skill you 
could possibly want, and we mean skill. Those skills 
are good enough to lick the toughest job the world 
ever saw. Use them to help you lick the business 


problems ahead. 


These men are blue chips. 


This advertisement published by Dun’s Review in cooperation with the War Advertising Council; originally presented by and republished 
through the courtesy of The B. F. Goodrich Company. 
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postage, postmarks, counts and stacks in one mechanical 
operation. And its patented Omni Meter prints any denomina- 
tion from }c to $9.9914 in one impression! 

The new Model 88 USPM Metered Mail Machine for large 


volume mailers, Model 57 for parcel post only, and the Model 
45 hand-operated machine are also available. Order from your 


nearest Commercial Controls office today. 


Metered Mail Systems ... Letter and Parcel Post Scales... Letter Openers 
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| in the July study were among the num- 
ber used in each year in the September 
study. 

This interesting compilation dis- 
closed an increase in the aggregate 
tangible net worth from $24,525,675,000 
for the 1,030 corporations at the end 
of their fiscal years in 1939 to $29,016,- 
094,000 for the 1,087 corporations in 
1943, or 18.3 per cent. This tabulation 
also disclosed an increase in net work- 
ing capital of these same corporations 
from $10,731,476,000 to $15,339,186,000 
or 42.9 per cent between 1939 and 1943. 
These figures reflect a slightly smaller 
expansion in tangible net worth than 
in net working capital, the increase 
in tangible net worth amounting to 
$4,490,419,000 and in net working capi- 
tal to $4,607,710,000. The percentage 
increase in net working capital, how- 
ever, was approximately two and one- 
third times as large as the percentage 
increase in tangible net worth. This 
comparison is a striking indication of 
the growing strength in the current 
assets of representative corporations 
since 1939. As we shall see later, ad- 
ditional strength which is not apparent 
in the figures, exists by reason of recent 
legislation moving up the maturity 
dates of Post-war Tax Refund Bonds, 
and by reason of those provisions of 
the Federal corporate tax law allowing 
carrybacks and the recomputation of 
amortization allowances. 








Continuation of SEC Study 


The corporations whose figures were 
used in these two tabulations comprise 
segments of the largest manufacturing 
units in the country, most of which had 
securities listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. No studies are available 
showing what proportion of the in- 
crease in the aggregate tangible net 
worth of these large industrial corpora- 
tions came from the issuance of new 
capital stock securities, and what pro- 
portion came from reinvested earnings. 
It is almost axiomatic, however, to one 
who has followed the figures of the 
larger corporations closely over these 
particular years, that the great propor- 
tion of the increase since 1939 represents 
reinvested earnings. 

The study* which is the basis for 
this article begins a collateral compila- 
tion where the figures of the two above 
mentioned tabulations of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission leave off. 


| * The two compilations of the Securities and Exchange 
| Commission mentioned in the immediately preceding 
paragraphs and the compilation of the 1,785 medium and 
smaller manufacturers which is the basis of this article 
are made from aggregates. Compilations made in this 
manner give overall results for the samples used. It 
should be kept in mind that such compilations do not 
reveal the extent of differences among the individual 
manufacturers. 
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a button...and talk! EXECUTONE elimi- 
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cities. It will pay you to get the whole 
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This compilation comprises a sample 
of 1,785 medium and smaller manutac- 
turers for which tangible net worth and 
net working capital figures were avail- 
able at the end of each of the last five 
fiscal years. No corporation was used 
whose tangible net worth exceeded 
$1,000,000 at the end of its fiscal year 
iN 1944. 

Approximately 16.5 per cent of all 
commercial and industrial business 
enterprises in the United States have a 
tangible net worth of $10,000 or more, 
9.7 per cent above $20, 00, 4.4 per cent, 
above $50,000, 1.3 per cent above $200,- 
000, and only 0.4 per cent above $1,000,- 
It was from the area of medium- 
sized business enterprises below the 
top $1,000,000 group, that all of the 
concerns whose figures were used in 
this current compilation, were drawn. 
They show, on the basis of this random 
sample how businesses in this size 
bracket have grown over these more 
recent years of full-time and over-time 
War activity. 

The figures of these identical 1,785 
concerns disclose an increase of 37.6 


OOO. 


per cent in the aggregate tangible net 
worth between 1940 and 1944, and an 
increase of 59.5 per cent in the aggre- 
gate net working capital.* These 
figures, contrary to a widely held 
opinion, represent greater percentage 
increases for medium and _ smaller 
manufacturers than for the larger in- 
dustrial corporations whose figures 
were used in the compilations of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Past Trend Is Not Indicative 


It should not be inferred from the 
results of this study that the upward 
trend of the past five years will continue 
at the same rate in the immediate 
future. Net profits of manufacturers, 
before and after Federal income and 
excess profits taxes, might well decrease 
slowly or rapidly in different divisions 
of industry in the immediatly post-war 
years. It is evident from these figures, 
however, that retained profits have 
been materially greater than the 
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A Small 
Investment 
in 
Fact-Finding 
Today— 


—may pay big dividends to- 
morrow. It is not unusual 
for a product acceptance test 
to reveal some unsuspected 
facts about a product which 
materially affect its sales 
possibilities. 

It may be a machinery 
product which, with some 
minor alterations in design. 
additional 
Had 
no survey been made it is 
quite likely that these addi- 
tional uses and markets would 


could be sold to 
users in other fields. 


not have been discovered. 


The Marketing & Research 
Service of Dun & Bradstreet 
is today being used by manu- 
facturers, distributors and 
service organizations to help 
them find the answers to their 
marketing or sales problems 
and to guide them in plan- 
ning soundly. 


Surveys or studies may be 
made locally, regionally or 
nationally—to meet your par- 
If you 
have a marketing or sales 


ticular requirements. 
problem we invite your in- 


quiries as to how we may be 
of service. 


Marketing & Research Service 
DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


Offices in Principal Cities 














opinion which has been held so widely 
and so generally. This fact does not 
imply or indicate that the increase was 
or will continue to be as large as many 
managements would wish. Desires of 
managements present a problem for 
research of an entirely different color 
and character; are managements gener- 
ally entitled to the amount of addi- 
tional funds for expansion that they 
would like to have? 

The tabulations of this study appear 
in six tables; two tables give the aggre- 
gates in tangible net worth and _ net 
working capital by lines of industry, 
two by tangible net worth groups, and 
two by States and groups of States. 


Breakdown of 1,785 Concerns 


The table on pages 20 and 21 pre- 
sents the breakdown of the 1,755 me- 
dium and smaller manufacturers into 
nine broad divisions of industry and 
one miscellaneous group. These ten 
major divisions, in turn, are divided 
into 78 refined lines of industrial ac- 
tivity. The largest number of concerns, 
409, were studied in the clothing in- 
dustry; the next largest, 293, in the iron 
and steel group; and the third largest, 
288, in the machinery group. The ag- 
gregate tangible net worth was com- 
puted for each year from 1940 through 
1944 for each of the 78 refined lines 
of industry; similar computations were 
made for the ten major divisions, and 
a total was determined for the entire 
1.755 manufacturers. The per cent 
increase in the aggregate tangible net 
worth between 1940 and 1944 was then 
computed for each refined line of ac- 
tivity, for each major group, and for 
the total. 

Among the nine broad distinct in- 
dustrial groups, the greatest percentage 
increase in tangible net worth is re- 
flected by the 288 manufacturers in 
the machinery group with an expan- 
sion between 1940 and 1944 of 49.6 per 
cent, the next largest by the 142 con- 
cerns in the textile group with 44.1 per 
cent, and the third largest by the 293 
concerns in the iron and steel group 
with 43.0 per cent. Then follow in 
order, the clothing group with 41.1 per 
cent, leather products with 37.0 per 
cent, food products with 30.5 per cent, 
paper and paper products with 26.6 
per cent, wood and wood products with 
25.6 per cent, and drugs and chemicals 
with 24.0 per cent. 

The total tangible net worth of the 
entire 1,785 medium and smaller manu- 
facturers, shows an increase of 12.3 per 
cent between 1940 and 1941, 21.5 per 
cent between 1940 and 1942, 29.5 per 
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. . . the possibilities in 
taking that plant which 
has never made a profit 
and calling in consultants 
who are known for profit- 
making results? 


La Salle Engineering has 
a long-established record 
of definite achievement 
in revamping plants and 
turning losses into profits. 


We have refinanced, re- 
organized. retooled. and 
even furnished new prod- 
ucts for plants that were 
liabilities and turned 
them into profit makers. 


Our services are available 
directly to legitimate 
manufacturers only. We 
are not set up to deal 
through brokers and pro- 
moters. 


It will pay you to investi- 
gate our facilities, and 
we shall welcome an op- 
portunity to discuss your 
problems. 


We have prepared an in- 
teresting and helpful book- 
let on GALGING TOOL 
IND MACHINE EX- 
PENDITURES, Upon 
written request, we shall be 
glad to send it to vou free 
of charge. 


LA SALLE ENGINEERING CO. 
Al } ¢ ONN Managing [ rec’or 

628 West Lake Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 

1775 Broadway, New York 19, New York 

316 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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cent between 1940 and 1943, and 37.6 
per cent between 1940 and 1944. The 
percentage increases with 1940 as a base 
with the figures of 1941, 1942, and 1943 
of this group of concerns is consider- 
ably greater than the percentage in- 
creases of the larger manufacturers as 
disclosed by the September 1945, study 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
The contrast is as follows: 





mission. 
PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN AGGREGATE TANGIBLE 
Ner WortH To 1940 Bast 
] 85 Identical 
Mir’s {edium and 
SEC Smaller 
Study Mir’s 
Increase through 1 Buse 3 12.3 
Increase through 1y42 to 1940 Base 10.0 21.5 
Increase through 1943 to 1940 Base 15.0 29.5 


The aggregate tangible net worth of 
the 1,076 large manufacturers used in 
the tabulation of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for tg41 in- 
creased 5.1 per cent over the corres- 
ponding figures of the 1,055 corpora- 
1940. This percentage 
increase is somewhat less than one- 
half of the 12.3 per cent increase dis- 
closed by the figures of the 1,785 
identical medium and small manufac- 
turers for these same years. The in- 
crease in aggregate tangible net worth 
of the large manufacturers between 
1g40 and 1942 was 10.0 per cent, and 
between 1940 and 1943, 15 per cent. 
These percentage increases 
proximately one-half of the percentage 
increases of the group of medium and 
smaller manufacturers for these same 
periods of 21.5 per cent and 29.5 per 
cent, respectively. 


tions used in 


All-out Productivity 


One must keep in mind that it be- 
comes relatively more difficult to show 
the same percentage expansion on an 
initial large base as on an initial ma- 
terially smaller base. This fact, how- 
ever, does not detract from the splendid 
growth of the medium and small 
manufacturers over these years, almost 
exclusively from retained earnings. 

These aggregate figures clearly show 
the very substantial expansion which 
has taken place in the tangible net 
worth of manufacturers, large, me- 
dium, and small during these years of 
all-out productivity. This current study 
and also the September 1945 study of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion indicate, however, that the growth 
has been at a decreasing yearly rate. 
The increase, in the aggregate tangible 
net worth, for example, between 1940 
and 1941 of the 1,785 identical manu- 
facturers was 12.3 per cent. The ex- 
pansion then continued at a decreasing 
percentage, 8.2 per cent between 1941 
and 1942, 6.6 per cent between 1942 and 
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1943, and 6.3 per cent between 1943 and 
1944. This trend appears in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 

DOLLAR AND PER CENT INCREASES FROM YEAR 
TO YEAR IN AGGREGATE TANGIBLE NET 
Wort By 1,785 IpeENTICAL MEDIUM 
AND SMALLER MANUFACTURERS 


Dollars Per Cent 
j4t Increase to 1940 Base $60 ,504,0 12.3 
j42 Increase to 1941 Base 44,9057 ,00( 8.2 
143 Increase to 1942 Base 39,352,000 6.6 
44 Increase to 1943 Base 40,395 ,006 6.3 


These compilations have been made 
from balance sheets and not profit and 
loss statements. The expansion, ac- 
cordingly, should not be confused with 
aggregate net profits. In small and 
medium as well as large corporations, 
dividends are paid. The increase in 
tangible net worth represents growth 
after dividend payments, and is an in- 
dication of expansion from retained 
earnings over these particular years. 
Some portion of the expansion un- 
doubtedly is due to the issuance of 
new preference and common stocks 
for cash or other assets. The issuance 
of new capital stock securities, how- 
ever, has been moderate over these 
vears, and a very nominal proportion 
of the increase in large as well as me- 
dium and small corporations, would 
have been brought about in this way. 


In December Mr. Foulke continues his discussion 

of the results of the survey; net working capital of 

the 1,785 companies ts tabulated by lines of in- 

dustry, both tangible net worth and net working 
capital by States, and so on, 


EMPLOYMENT 


(Continued from page 14) 


program would give more of a lift to 
production and employment than any 
conceivable peacetime government 
spending program. 

These broad terms leave many gaps 
to be filled in with details. Some of 
the details properly hinge upon careful 
deliberation by eminent authorities in 
their fields. But a program is summar- 
ized which, in the collective judgment 
of a broad section of the industrial in- 
telligence which made the United 
States the arsenal of victory, should per- 
mit the maintenance indefinitely of full 
employment PLUS full enjoyment of 
the things of which our enterprise sys- 
tem is capable if intelligently used. 

Presentation of a practical program 
requires attention to the practical pros- 
pects of its adoption. Let us examine 
this outlook. 

Recent developments may suggest— 
and we hope they do suggest—more 

















© ...which, in one word less than 
ten, tells of the main functions of a Postage Meter... 
but omits mention of the convenience of always 
having any value of postage for any kind of mail, 
the protection of postage in the meter, the ease and 
speed of mailing by this modern method, the faster 
dispatch of Metered Mail... Pitney-Bowes is now 
making postage meters again. Ask our nearest office 
for details, or write for an illustrated booklet... 


pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 


PITNEY- BOWES, INC., 1591 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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at the 
over- 


encouragement than prevailed 
time of earlier discussions of 
sloganned schemes for permanent re- 
lief. 


When it was seriously proposed 


the Congress that the Federal Govern- | 


ment should guarantee “full employ- 
ment” by having the President forecast 
the sum of the nation’s commercial and 
financial operations a year and one-half 
in advance, and by having him prede- 
termine the number of future unem- 
ployed on the basis of so unreliable and 
indeed unrelated an index as the “ 
national product,” thereupon commit- 
ting the whole power and resources of 
the government to a program for sop- 
ping up that unemployment, most 
business men and recognized econom- 
ists were deeply disturbed. Those who 
canvassed the full range of potentiali- 
ties under the so-called full employment 
bill in its initial form were aghast. 


gross 


Here was the executive head of the 
Federal Government being ordered by 
law to the 
Upon the basis of his prognostications, 
pro- 
the 
possessions of the Federal, State, and 
local governments and of the people 
and their institutions establish- 
ments. 

In the form in which it was intro- 
duced in the Congress, it was probably 
without equal in appearing innocuous 
~and I might add, appealing—at first 
blush. 


forecast unforecastable. 


he 
grams enveloping the power 


Was to project a program or 
and 


and 


Study the Objectives 


I would suggest, in all seriousness, 
that managements interested in keep- 
ing their advertising and public rela- 
tions departments on their toes call 
their attention to the sales talk in the 
bill’s statement of objectives. I cannot 
recall any instance in which about 
everything of account up to and virtu- 
ally including the sanctity of the home 
was more cleverly wrapped up in a 
single package, and merchandised i 
such a way as to make the person who 
refused to buy appear an enemy of re- 
spectable society. 

And at the same time, thoughtful 
examination showed that no more por- 
tentous proposal has ever been ad- 
vanced. Effective execution of the 
undertakings indicated in it would 
have required the imposition and ex- 
ercise of such governmental controls 
over the whole economy as eventually 
to finish individual initiative, impair 
everybody's freedom, and nazify 
American life. 

I am not a statistician any more than 
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AND MERCHANDISING PLANS 





Top results produced over 25 years for manu- 
facturers, magazines, newspapers and advertising 
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material . . and merchandising plans to 
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ROBT. E. JACKSON, SALES BUILDER 


77 Harvard Place, Buffalo 9, N. Y. 


1 am a bill drafter. But I believe that 
a business audience will bear with me 
in the citing of a very few figures to 
illustrate the infinite complications, 
with equally infinite probabilities of 
error and grave consequences, from 
which this proposal would have sus- 
pended American lite and work, pri- 
vate and public. 

Under established Federal procedure 
the Treasury estimates governmental 
expenditures for the ensuing fiscal year. 
In order to produce the most accurate 
forecast humanly possible, that depart- 
ment presumably avails itself of the ut- 
most skill of its personnel and draws 
upon the full extent of its own and 
other departments’ close contact with 
and intimate knowledge of govern- 
mental practices and projects. There- 
fore its record of two decades ought to 
supply a fair sample of governmental 
accuracy in forecasting. Let us note 
the sample: 

Twice in the years 1923-1941 inclu- 
sive, the Treasury's anticipations came 
within 1 per cent of realization. But 
in the remaining years, they were off 
5, 10, 20, 30, and 4o per cent. One year, 
the error ran to 46 per cent. And 
these were estimates of the govern- 
ment’s own activities, alone. They 
were not those of the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, plus those of every other 
covernmental division, plus those of 
every corporation, company, and other 
business enterprise, plus those of every 
man and women. 


Gross Product Estimates 


Without accepting them let us use 
for the moment, strictly for purposes 
of illustration, the Commerce and Agri- 
culture Departments’ estimates on the 
total of “gross national product” re- 
quired to provide full employment. I 
do not accept those estimates, for the 
reason that gross national product is 
not a valid yardstick for measuring 
employment, but that point will be 
taken up in its turn. These depart- 
ments estimate that full employment 
will require between $188 and $200 bil- 
lion of gross national product. One 
per cent of $200 billion is $2 billion. 
That amount would be involved in an 
error of 1 per cent. 

In 1934, the Treasury was 46 per cent 
Wrong in its estimate of government 
expenditure. The same error appiied 
to the infinitely more complicated es- 
timates involved in the so-called job 
budget, and projected into terms of 
governmental outlay, would represent 
a cost of $92 billion. 

Now as to the suitability of “gross 











@ When an unprotected oil 
filled transformer caught fire, burning oil showered the over- 
head structure and an intense blaze developed. Leaking oil 
from the transformer fed the flames; and insulators, bushings 
and surrounding steelwork were severely damaged. The esti- 
mated loss was $50,000. 

Regrettable, of course. Yet losses such as this can be avoided. 
An “Automatic” FIRE-FOG System would have quickly snuffed 


out this blaze with little or no fire damage. Automatic in 





operation and super-sensitive to sud- 
den, abnormal heat rises, FIRE-FOG 
goes into action instantly—and sec- 
onds later, a blaze which might well 
have been ruinous, is extinct. 
Wartime’s unremitting demands 
have proven the safe, dependable ’ asia 
protection offered by “Automatic” ee - 
FIRE-FOG. The opportunity to as- IT BLANKETS 
sist in planning definite fire protec- ell ISOLATES 


tion for you, will be welcomed. IT Qu ENCHES 











“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO.......... OFFICES IN 36 CITIES 


“Automatic”? Sprinkler manufactures and installs a complete line of fire pro- 
tection devices and systems for all types of fire hazards. Listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., and approved by Factory Mutual Laboratories. 
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in the July study were among the num- 
ber used in each year in the September 
study. 

This interesting compilation dis- 
closed an increase in the aggregate 
tangible net worth from $24,525,675,000 
for the 1,030 corporations at the end 
of their fiscal years in 1939 to $29,016,- 
094,000 for the 1,087 corporations in 
1943, or 18.3 per cent. This tabulation 
also disclosed an increase in net work- 
ing capital of these same corporations 
from $10,731,476,000 to $15,339,186,000 
or 42.9 per cent between 1939 and 1943. 
These figures reflect a slightly smaller 
expansion in tangible net worth than 
in net working capital, the increase 
in tangible net worth amounting to 
$4,490,419,000 and in net working capi- 
tal to $4,607,710,000. The percentage 
increase in net working capital, how- 
ever, was approximately two and one- 
third times as large as the percentage 
increase in tangible net worth. This 
comparison is a striking indication of 
the growing strength in the current 
assets of representative corporations 
since 1939. As we shall see later, ad- 
ditional strength which is not apparent 
in the figures, exists by reason of recent 
legislation moving up the maturity 
dates of Post-war Tax Refund Bonds, 
and by reason of those provisions of 
the Federal corporate tax law allowing 
carrybacks and the recomputation of 
amortization allowances. 


Continuation of SEC Study 


The corporations whose figures were 
used in these two tabulations comprise 
segments of the largest manufacturing 
units in the country, most of which had 
securities listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. No studies are available 
showing what proportion of the in- 
crease in the aggregate tangible net 
worth of these large industrial corpora- 
tions came from the issuance of new 
capital stock securities, and what pro- 
portion came from reinvested earnings. 
It is almost axiomatic, however, to one 
who has followed the figures of the 
larger corporations closely over these 
particular years, that the great propor- 
tion of the increase since 1939 represents 
reinvested earnings. 

The study* which is the basis for 
this article begins a collateral compila- 
tion where the figures of the two above 
mentioned tabulations of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission leave off. 
oe The two compilations of the Sccurities and Exchange 
Commission mentioned in the immediately preceding 


paragraphs and the compilation of the 1,785 medium and 
smaller manufacturers which is the basis of this article 


are made from aggregates. Compilations made in this 
manner give overall results for the samples used. It 
should be kept in mind that such compilations do not 


reveal the extent of differences among the individual 
manufacturers. 
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| This compilation comprises a sample 


of 1,785 medium and smaller manutac- 
turers for which tangible net worth and 
net working capital figures were avail- 
able at the end of each of the last five 
fiscal years. No corporation was used 
whose tangible net worth exceeded 
$1,000,000 at the end of its fiscal year 
iN 1944. 

Approximately 16.5 per cent of all 
commercial and industrial business 
enterprises in the United States have a 
tangible net worth of $10,000 or more, 
9.7 per cent above $20,000, 4.4 per cent 
above $50,000, 1.3 per cent above $200,- 
000, and only 0.4 per cent above $1,000,- 
It was from the area of medium- 
sized business enterprises below the 
top $1,000,000 group, that all of the 
concerns whose figures were used in 
this current compilation, were drawn. 
They show, on the basis of this random 
sample how businesses in this size 
bracket have grown over these more 
recent years of full-time and over-time 
war activity. 

The figures of these identical 1,785 
concerns disclose an increase of 37.6 
per cent in the aggregate tangible net 
worth between 1940 and 1944, and an 


OOO. 


increase of 59.5 per cent in the aggre- 
gate net working capital.* These 
higures, contrary to a widely held 
opinion, represent greater percentage 
increases for medium and _ smaller 
manufacturers than for the larger in- 
dustrial corporations whose figures 
were used in the compilations of the 


Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Past Trend Is Not Indicative 


It should not be inferred from the 
results of this study that the upward 
trend of the past five years will continue 
at the same rate in the immediate 
future. Net profits of manufacturers, 
before and after Federa) income and 
excess profits taxes, might well decrease 
slowly or rapidly in different divisions 
of industry in the immediatly post-war 
years. It is evident from these figures, 
however, that retained profits have 


been materially greater than the 













* Net Working Capital, as this term is defined on page 
17, represents the difference between the total current 
sets anc the total current ebt 1 m the figures 
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silities 
1 exactly the same sis. The current 
efined on page 17 include ‘‘United States 
t securities except those represer 1g™ post-war 
nde ' Aes Vener ny} ’ 2 > 
Under the Tax A } Act of 1945, the 
ies of Post-War Tax und js were changed 
six years after the terr the War, 
, 1946 Any compilatio lance sheets 
tate 31, 1945 or later would classify Post-War 
Tax nd Bonds as urrent asset as a result of the 
pass: of this Act. Differences exist in classification of 
current assets and current debt by independent public 
accountants, and by company employed accountants and 
bookkeepers. Our definition of cash surrender value of 
life insurance, loans to officers, directors, and employees, 
ind receivables due for the sale of miscellaneous assets such 

s real estate and buildings would not be current assets 
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A Small 
Investment 
in 
Fact-Finding 
Today— 


—may pay big dividends to- 
morrow. It is not unusual 
for a product acceptance test 
to reveal some unsuspected 
facts about a product which 
materially affect its sales 
possibilities. 

It may be a machinery 
product which, with some 
minor alterations in design. 
could be sold to additional 
users in other fields, Had 
no survey been made it is 
quite likely that these addi- 
tional uses and markets would 


not have been discovered. 
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facturers, distributors and 
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marketing or sales problems 
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of service. 
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opinion which has been held so widely 
and so generally. This fact does not 
imply or indicate that the increase was 
or will continue to be as large as many 
managements would wish. Desires of 
managements present a problem for 
research of an entirely different color 
and character; are managements gener- 
ally entitled to the amount of addi- 
tional funds for expansion that they 
would like to have? 

The tabulations of this study appear 
in six tables; two tables give the aggre- 
gates in tangible net worth and _ net 
working capital by lines of industry, 
two by tangible net worth groups, and 
two by States and groups of States. 


Breakdown of 1,785 Concerns 


The table on pages 20 and 21 pre- 
sents the breakdown of the 1,755 me- 
dium and smaller manufacturers into 
nine broad divisions of industry and 
one miscellaneous group. These ten 
muor divisions, in turn, are divided 
into 78 refined lines of industrial ac- 
tivitv. The largest number of concerns, 
409, were studied in the clothing in- 
dustry: the next largest, 293, in the iron 
and steel group; and the third largest, 
288, in the machinery group. The ag- 
gregate tangible net worth was com- 
puted for each year from 1940 through 
1944 for each of the 78 refined lines 
of industry; similar computations were 
made for the ten major divisions, and 


a total was determined for the entire 


1.785 manufacturers. The per cent 
increase in the aggregate tangible net 
worth between 1940 and 1944 was then 
computed for each refined line of ac- 
tivity, for each major group, and for 
the total. 

Among the nine broad distinct in- 
dustrial groups, the greatest percentage 
increase in tangible net worth is re- 
Hected by the 288 manufacturers in 
the machinery group with an expan- 
sion between 1940 and 1944 of 49.6 per 
cent, the next largest by the 142 con- 
cerns in the textile group with 44.1 per 
cent, and the third largest by the 293 
concerns in the iron and steel group 
with 43.0 per cent. Then follow in 
order, the clothing group with 41.1 per 
cent, leather products with 37.0 per 


céene, food products with 30.5 per cent, | 


paper and paper products with 26.6 
per cent, wood and wood products with 
25.6 per cent, and drugs and chemicals 
with 24.0 per cent. 

The total tangible net worth of the 
entire 1,785 medium and smaller manu- 
facturers, shows an increase of 12.3 per 
cent between 1940 and 1941, 21.5 per 
cent between 1940 and 1942, 29.5 per 
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. . the possibilities in 
taking that plant which 
has never made a profit 
and calling in consultants 
who are known for profit- 
making results? 


La Salle Engineering has 
a long-established record 
of definite achievement 
in revamping plants and 
turning losses into profits. 


We have refinanced, re- 
organized, retooled, and 
even furnished new prod- 
ucts for plants that were 
liabilities and turned 
them into profit makers. 


Our services are available 
directly to legitimate 
manufacturers only. We 
are not set up to deal 
through brokers and pro- 
moters. 


It will pay you to investi- 
gate our facilities, and 
we shall welcome an op- 
portunity to discuss your 
problems. 


We have prepared an in- 
teresting and helpful book- 
let on GAUGING TOOL 
4MND MACHINE EX- 
PENDITURES. Upon 
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glad to send it to vou free 
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cent between 1940 and 1943, and 37.6 
per cent between 1940 and 1944. The 
percentage increases with 1940 as a base 
with the figures of 1941, 1942, and 1943 
of this group of concerns is consider- 
ably greater than the percentage in- 
creases of the larger manufacturers as 
disclosed by the September 1945, study 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. The contrast is as follows: 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN AGGREGATE TANGIBLE 
Net Worth To 1940 Base 


Large 1.785 Identical 
Mfr's Medium and 
SEC Smaller 
Study Mir’s 
Increase through 1941 to 1940 Base 5.1 12.3 
Increase through 1942 to 1940 Base 10.0 21.5 
Increase through 1943 to 1940 Base 15.0 29.5 


The aggregate tangible net worth of 
the 1,076 large manufacturers used in 
the tabulation of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for 1941 in- 
creased 5.1 per cent over the corres- 
ponding figures of the 1,055 corpora- 
tions used in 1940. This percentage 
increase is somewhat less than one- 
half of the 12.3 per cent increase dis- 
closed by the figures of the 1,785 
identical medium and small manufac- 
turers for these same years. The in- 
crease in aggregate tangible net worth 
of the large manufacturers between 
1940 and 1942 was 10.0 per cent, and 
between 1940 and 1943, 15 per cent. 
These percentage increases were ap- 
proximately one-half of the percentage 
increases of the group of medium and 
smaller manufacturers for these same 
periods of 21.5 per cent and 29.5 per 
cent, respectively. 


All-out Productivity 


One must keep in mind that it be- 
comes relatively more difficult to show 
the same percentage expansion on an 
initial large base as on an initial ma- 
terially smaller base. 
ever, does not detract from the splendid 
growth of the medium and small 
manufacturers over these years, almost 
exclusively from retained earnings. 

These aggregate figures clearly show 
the very substantial expansion which 
has taken place in the tangible net 
worth of manufacturers, large, me- 
dium, and small during these years of 
all-out productivity. This current study 
and also the September 1945 study of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion indicate, however, that the growth 
has been at a decreasing yearly rate. 
The increase, in the aggregate tangible 
net worth, for example, between 1940 
and 1941 of the 1,785 identical manu- 
facturers was 12.3 per cent. The ex- 
pansion then continued at a decreasing 
percentage, 8.2 per cent between 1941 
and 1942, 6.6 per cent between 1942 and 
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This fact, how- | 














The complete 
reference book on all 


the Americas 


AMERICAN 
YEARBOOK 
4 


Prepared by 
PAN AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATES 


Here for the first time is the 
practical reference book on the 
Americas, North and South. It 
gives general informaton on 
geography, government, econ- 
omy, culture, etc.; innumerable 
specific details about transpor- 
tation, trade controls, customs, 
standards of living, and finance; 
and a Who’s Who of 25,000 
firms and representatives. 


Over 800 pages 53 maps 
In two editions: English, $5.00 
Spanish, with Brazilian section 
in Portuguese, $5.00 
Published by 
PAN AMERICAN ASSOCIATES 


Distributed by MACMILLAN 








1943, and 6.3 per cent between 1943 and 


1944. This trend appears in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 


DOLLAR AND PER CENT INCREASES FROM YEAR 
TO YEAR IN AGGREGATE TANGIBLE NET 
Wortu By 1,785 IpENTICAL MepIuM 
AND SMALLER MANUFACTURERS 





Dollars Per Cent 
1941 Increase to 1940 Base $60,504,000 12.3 
1942 Increase to 1941 Base 44,957,000 8.2 
1943 Increase to 1942 Base 39,382,000 6.6 
‘944 Increase to 1943 Base 40,395,000 6.3 


These compilations have been made 
from balance sheets and not profit and | 
loss statements. The expansion, ac- 
cordingly, should not be confused with | 
aggregate net profits. In small and 
medium as well as large corporations, 
dividends are paid. The increase in 
tangible net worth represents growth 
after dividend payments, and is an in- 
dication of expansion from retained 
earnings over these particular years. 
Some portion of the expansion un- | 
doubtedly is due to the issuance of | 
new preference and common stocks | 
for cash or other assets. The issuance | 
of new capital stock securities, how- 
ever, has been moderate over these 
years, and a very nominal proportion 
of the increase in large as well as me- 
dium and small corporations, would 
have been brought about in this way. 


In December Mr. Foulke continues his discussion 

of the results of the survey; net working capital of 

the 1,785 companies ts tabulated by lines of in- 

dustry, both tangible net worth and net working 
capital by States, and so on. 


EMPLOYMENT 


(Continued from page 14) 


program wold give more of a lift to 
production and employment than any 
conceivable peacetime government 
spending program. 

These broad terms leave many gaps 





to be filled in with details. Some of @ ...which, in one word less than 
the details properly hinge upon careful ten, tells of the main functions of a Postage Meter... 
deliberation by eminent authorities in ? ; 

their fields. But a program is summar- but omits mention of the convenience of always 
ized which, in the collective judgment having any value of postage for any kind of mail, 
of a broad section of the industrial in- the protection of postage in the meter, the ease and 
telligence which made the United speed of mailing by this modern method, the faster 
States the arsenal of victory, should per- ‘ 1 Pj B : 

mit the maintenance indefinitely of full dispatch of Metered Mail... Pitney-Bowes is now 
employment PLUS full enjoyment of making postage meters again. Ask our nearest office 
the things of which our enterprise sys- for details, or write for an illustrated booklet... 


tem is capable if intelligently used. 
Presentation of a practical program p M 

requires attention to the practical pros- PITNEY-BOWES osta ge eter 

one - ar scetanemnmanaell PitNEY-BowEs, INC., 1591 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
1is outlook. a ; 

pte Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 


Recent developments may suggest— aise hs 
and we hope they do suggest—more Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
d gges 
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NOW! MAKE PHOTO- 
COPIES OF ANYTHING 


in your own office— quickly, 
accurately, at low cost! 










AMAZINGLY 
Wasy-To-OPERATE 
APECO t 

Pp HOTOEXAC 











Also continuous 
cabinet models for 
printsofanylength, 
wide. 






Copies upto 
18°’ 2-22": 





up to 42” 






Copies Anything! With this modern 
equipment in your office or plant, you 
can get photo-exact copies of anything 
written, typed, printed, drawn or pho 
tographed—even if on both sides! No 
waiting—no costly doing without copies 
you need. APECO safeguards valuable 


VALUABLE 
PAPERS | 








originals—delivers copies at 1-a-min- 
ute speed, for less than the cost of a 
phone call to an outside source of 


photocopying! 


Expedites Work in Every Depart- 
ment! Executives, in a nation-wide 
survey, reported 137 tested uses for 
APECO—uses for every department 
of your business, that speed work, save 
typing and drafting time. 
Permanent, Error-proof! APECO 
can’t make mistakes. You get legal] 
accepted copies—with no proof-read- 
ing or steno-copying required. 


y 


Any Boy or Girl Can Operate It! No 
tilm, no camera, no focusing—no dark- 
room or technical knowledge needed. 
It’s so easy that anyone can learn to 
operate it in a few minutes! 


free copy of 
this inform- 
ative book 

... tells how APECO 


photocopying can serve you 


See how you can save time, money, 
labor, and expedite work with this 
most modern method of copying. 
APECO'S interesting, 20-page, fully 
illustrated book gives you the story 
of Photocopying—shows graphically 
the ‘‘what”’ and “how”’ of this amaz- 
ingly simple procedure. Yours for 
the asking—no strings attached. 
Write for your copy, today. 





AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 North Clark St., Dept. A115, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 


& 

1), Be 
BECO 
PHOTOEXACT 

AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 

PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 





encouragement than prevailed at the 
time of earlier discussions of over- 
sloganned schemes for permanent re- 
lief. 

When it was seriously proposed in 
the Congress that the Federal Govern- 
ment should guarantee “full employ- 
ment” by having the President forecast 
the sum of the nation’s commercial and 
financial operations a year and one-half 
in advance, and by having him prede- 
termine the number of future unem- 
ployed on the basis of so unreliable and 
indeed unrelated an index as the “gross 
national product,” thereupon commit- 
ting the whole power and resources of 
the government to a program for sop- 
ping up that unemployment, most 
business men and recognized econom- 
ists were deeply disturbed. Those who 
canvassed the full range of potentiali- 
ties under the so-called full employment 
bill in its initial form were aghast. 

Here was the executive head of the 
Federal Government being ordered by 
law to forecast the unforecastable. 
Upon the basis of his prognostications, 
he was to project a program or pro- 
grams enveloping the power and the 
possessions of the Federal, State, and 
local governments and of the people 
and their institutions and_ establish- 
ments. 

In the form in which it was intro- 
duced in the Congress, it was probably 
wifhout equal in appearing innocuous 
—and I might add, appealing—at first 


blush. 
Study the Objectives 


I would suggest, in all seriousness, 
that managements interested in keep- 
ing their advertising and public rela- 
tions departments on their toes call 
their attention to the sales talk in the 
bill’s statement of objectives. I cannot 
recall any instance in which about 
everything of account up to and virtu- 
ally including the sanctity of the home 
was more cleverly wrapped up in a 
single package, and merchandised in 
such a way as to make the person who 
refused to buy appear an enemy of re- 
spectable society. 

And at the same time, thoughtful 
examination showed that no more por- 
tentous proposal has ever been ad- 
vanced. Effective execution of the 
undertakings indicated in it would 
have required the imposition and ex- 
ercise of such governmental controls 
over the whole economy as eventually 
to finish individual initiative, impair 
everybody’s freedom, and nazify 
American life. 

I am not a statistician any more than 
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Kyou can obtain new products and 
processes without encountering the usual 
expense and difficulties by subscribing 
to our New Products Service for Manu- 
facturers. 

In addition to the many new products 
now available, we have a steady flow 
coming in as the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 
We acquaint ourselves with your facili- 
ties, experience and distribution set-up 
from information you send, and then 
( submit resumes of new products suitable 
\ for your manufacture and sale. If no 
deal is concluded there is no cost or 

\ obligation to you 
Our engineering background has proved 
valuable to clients having difficulty decid- 
: ing what products they should seek. 
\ let us help you get ready now for 

: the attractive selling opportunities 
i that are ahead. Wire or write for 
complete information on our New 
Products Service . . . today. 





NEW PRODUCTS DIVISION 


DESIGNERS for INDUSTRY, Inc. 
Sell it with MOSS 
PHOTOS 


1,000 lots. 
Postcards, 2c. 
everything. 





8x\0 
No order too smal’ 
We photograp’ 





Super special: 30x40 giant 
blowups, mounted on heavy 
board, $3.85; 40x60, $6.50. A 


if 
2 
other sizes. Nw 


wR 
Write for free samples, price list D, 


MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 
155 W. 46th St.. N.Y. C. 19 BRyant 9-8482 


LEADS «10s. 


saver in or Department,” 
say users of Marsh Stencil Ma- 
chines, Brushes, Inks! Three 
a sizes to meet Gov't Spec., 1’, 
»_> 3/4", 1/2". For sample stencil, 
shippers’ handbook and prices, 
pin this to business letterhead, 
with your name. 











62 Marsh Building 
Beileville, Ill., U.S.A. 











AND MERCHANDISING PLANS 


Top results produced over 25 years for manu- 
facturers, magazines, newspapers and advertising 
agencies . . . on fee basis for specific 
campaigns or annual retainer. Postwar scramble 
to re-establish brands demands the most expert 
ability to be had for creating your sales promotion 
material . . and merchandising plans to 
secure maximum volume from market potentials. 


ROBT. E. JACKSON, SALES BUILDER 


77 Harvard Place, Buffalo 9, N. Y. 


I am a bill drafter. But I believe that 
a business audience will bear with me 
in the citing of a very few figures to 
illustrate the infinite complications, 
with equally infinite probabilities of 
error and grave consequences, from 
which this proposal would have sus- 
pended American life and work, pri- 
vate and public. 

Under established Federal procedure 
the Treasury estimates governmental 
expenditures for the ensuing fiscal year. 
In order to produce the most accurate 
forecast humanly possible, that depart- 
ment presumably avails itself of the ut- 
most skill of its personnel and draws 
upon the full extent of its own and 
other departments’ close contact with 
and intimate knowledge of govern- 
mental practices and projects. There- 
fore its record of two decades ought to 
supply a fair sample of governmental 
accuracy in forecasting. Let us note 
the sample: 

Twice in the years 1923-1941 inclu- 
sive, the Treasury’s anticipations came 
within 1 per cent of realization. But 
in the remaining years, they were off 
5, 10, 20, 30, and 4o per cent. One year, 
the error ran to 46 per cent. And 
these were estimates of the govern- 
ment’s own activities, alone. They 
were not those of the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, plus those of every other 
governmental division, plus those of 
every corporation, company, and other 
business enterprise, plus those of every 
man and women. 


Gross Product Estimates 


Without accepting them let us use 
for the moment, strictly for purposes 
of illustration, the Commerce and Agri- 
culture Departments’ estimates on the 
total of “gross national product” re- 
quired to provide full employment. I 
do not accept those estimates, for the 
reason that gross national product is 
not a valid yardstick for measuring 
employment, but that point will be 
taken up in its turn. These depart- 
ments estimate that full employment 
will require between $188 and $200 bil- 
lion of gross national product. One 
per cent of $200 billion is $2 billion. 
That amount would be involved in an 
error of I per cent. 

In 1934, the Treasury was 46 per cent 
wrong in its estimate of government 
expenditure. The same error applied 
to the infinitely more complicated es- 
timates involved in the so-called job 
budget, and projected into terms of 





@ When an unprotected oil 





filled transformer caught fire, burning oil showered the over- 
head structure and an intense blaze developed. Leaking oil 
from the transformer fed the flames; and insulators, bushings 
and surrounding steelwork were severely damaged. The esti- 


mated loss was $50,000. 


Regrettable, of course. Yet losses such as this can be avoided. 
An “Automatic” FIRE-FOG System would have quickly snuffed 
out this blaze with little or no fire damage. Automatic in 


operation and super-sensitive to sud- 
den, abnormal heat rises, FIRE-FOG 
goes into action instantly—and sec- 
onds later, a blaze which might well 
have been ruinous, is extinct. 

Wartime’s unremitting demands 
have proven the safe, dependable 
protection offered by “Automatic” 
FIRE-FOG. The opportunity to as- 
sist in planning definite fire protec- 
tion for you, will be welcomed. 





“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO .......... OFFICES IN 36 CITIES 





IT BLANKETS 
IT ISOLATES 
IT QUENCHES 


“Automatic”’ Sprinkler manufactures and installs a complete line of fire pro- 
tection devices and systems for all types of fire hazards. Listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., and approved by Factory Mutual Laboratories. 


governmental outlay, would represent 
a cost of $92 billion. 
Now as to the suitability of “gross 
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Ay nouncing a 
t/ 


TRADE INDEX of U. S. MANUFACTURERS 


that will reach a selected list of 


40,000 LATIN AMERICAN BUYERS 


For American manufacturers genuinely 
interested in cultivating the rich Latin 
American market, we have devised a 
new and inexpensive way to place their 
names and products before a selected 
audience of potential buyers. 


We are now compiling a Trade Index 
of U. S. Manufacturers to be printed 
in three editions—English, Spanish, 
Portuguese. It is divided into 22 
sections—covering all the trades or 
industries that could use your products. 


Your firm name, address, cable code 
address, name of your export executive 
and your products will be listed in the 
proper trade section or sections. Adver- 
tising space is also available. 


This comprehensive reference will be 
distributed under the supervision of our 


branch offices and correspondents to a 
selected and controlled list of 40,000 
buyers, including manufacturers, whole- 
salers, large retail establishments, chain 
stores and service organizations. 


It will be a year-round reference book 
that will also be consulted by government 
buying departments, architects, construc- 
tion engineers and purchasing agents 
for commercial, industrial, mining and 
agricultural enterprises. 


The first edition of the Trade Index of 
U. S. Manufacturers will be published 
early in 1946. As hundreds of leading 
manufacturers have already reserved 
space, we would suggest an early inquiry 
to insure reservation of your listings. 
For complete details and rates, address 


your inquiries to 


Foreign Sales & Research Dept. 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


225 Broadway 


New York 8, N. Y. 
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The TRADE INDEX of U. S. MANUFACTURERS will be published early in 1946 
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national product” as an index for use 
in computing employment and the ex- 
penditures and investment required to 
provide work for a given number of 
individuals who, according to the afore- 
mentioned prognostications, would be 
unemployed. In 1938, the change in 


the gross national product for every | 
person added to the total volume ot | 
civilian employment, was $2,700. But | 


in 1942, it was about $10,000. 

On the basis of one of these year’s 
figures, the Government would be re- 
quired to increase the gross national 
product (assuming for the moment 
that it could) by $2,700,000,000 to put 
1,000,000 men to work. But on the 
basis of another year’s figures, an in- 
crease of $10 billion would be required. 
Clearly, that is no acceptable founda- 
tion for action by a government which 
has certain financial limitations despite 
all that certain pseudo-economists sug- 
gest to the contrary. 

Between 1939 and 1944, the gross na- 
tional product increased about 124 per 
cent. Civilian employment increased 
only 17 per cent, or a mere fraction of 
the increase in the proposed basis of 
‘job budgeting.” And in four out of 
the past 21 years, jobs either increased 
when the gross national product went 
down, or decreased when it went up. 


Senate Version of Bill 


I ventured in earlier paragraphs that 
the outlook in certain respects is en- 
couraging. I was referring to the fact 
the form of this foolhardy, statistical 
mechanism has been eliminated from 
the text of the Senate version of the 
so-called full employment bill, even 
though some observers say that its sub- 
stance remains in part. Also, some 
respectful gestures have been made in 
the direction of the grim realities of 
government debt and taxes. While 
there may be differences of opinion as 
to the degree, at any rate this is pro- 
gress—in the face of many difficulties, 
too. 

The bill’s statement of its objectives 
was so worded that the raising of any 
objection to the methods which it pro- 
posed to utilize would automatically 
be made to appear objection to full 
employment itself, even though those 
exposing the bill’s defects were no par- 
ticle less desirous of full employment 
than the most earnest of the bill’s pro- 
ponents. Nevertheless, such facts as 
these were called formally to the Con- 
gressional committee’s attention, in full 
knowledge of the attacks which the ac- 
tion was sure to invite in certain quar- 
ters. And whether or not the presenta- 








NEW LEASE 


Now, business takes a new lease 
on life and management has to cope 
with new problems. In the growing 
competition for civilian markets no 
possible success factor should be 


ignored. 


Unexcelled location .. . shipping 
facilities . . . economical power... 
labor supply ... these are advan- 
tages Industry City affords to a cur- 
rently full quota of tenants. Pending 
any vacancy, why not call or write 


for full information. No obligation. 


E. T. Bedford 2nd, President 
Manhattan Offices: 100 Broad Street 
Telephone WHitehall 4-4670 
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| PRIETORS, 


IREPARE FOR POST WAR PERIOD 


THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE 


INTERESTED 
i, 


@. address box number indicated by 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD. All 
Banking Facilities throughout South, Southwest and East 
Africa, also Rhodesia. Market Research and Trading 
Contacts handled by Commercial Service Dept., Cape 
Town (B 40) through Bank’s New York Agency, 67 Wall 

| Street. 

| AFRICAN SHIPPING (Est. 1903) SHIPPING, CUS- 

TOMS, INSURANCE & FINANCE BROKERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS, BONDED WAREHOUSE PRO- 

STEAMSHIP AGENTS. Cables every- 
where ‘* asap.” Cape Town (B 3046) ; Port Eliza- 
beth (B 232); East London (B 4); Durban (B 19); 
Johannesburg (B 3634) ; Lourenco Marques (B 711) ; 
ENGLAND, London House, New London Street, Lon- 
don E.C. 3. 

AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 133 Longmarket 
St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. Textiles, softs, fancy 
goods, hardware. Branches throughout Union. Also Belgian 
Congo, Portuguese East Africa and Rhodesias. 











H. G. BENJAMIN (B 2444). Sales organization covers S. Africa. Soft- 
goods, men’s, ladies’ and boys’ underwear, textiles, haberdashery, house- 
holdware, electrical appliances, hardware, builders’ materials: New 
York office “Colos” Int Comp. 505 Fitth Ave. 

J. POCK & SON (B 2088). Branches Johannesburg, Durban, Port 
Elizabeth. Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. Textiles every description ; leather 
and accessories for shoe industry, hardware, electrical goods, plastics. 

DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). Customs Clearing 
= Bat ae, Agents 

DUN G. F. (B 892). Manufacturers’ Representative and Distributor. 
Sales organization covers Southern Afriea. Engineering supplies, 
material and machinery: all requirements for building and allied 


trades ; general hardware ; industrial chemicals and adhesives ; sundry 
supplies of motor trade and garage equipment; oilskins, rubber goods, 
_plasties : ream. oil, and industrial separators. 

INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO “as, wa: (3 
INGREDIENTS FOR FOOD AND DRINK. 

J. W. JAGGER & CO. PTY. LTD., 54-62 St. 
chandise 

KEENE & CO. (B 2305). Also Johannesburg and Durban. 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. Representa- 
tions particularly desired in plastics, household commodities, 
cotton and rayon textiles, toilet requisites and proprietary 


279). CHEMICALS AND 


George St. General mer- 


medicines, novelties, hardware. 

SAM NEWMAN, LTD., 830 Burg St. Ilardware, sanitary ware, tools, 
electrical, and household goods. 

PENINSULA TRADING & CHEMICAL CO. PTY. LTD. (B_ 1826). 


Druggists’ sundries. hardware, plastics and general merchandise. 

L. F. RAE & SON (B 442). Foodstuffs, builders, household and 
electrical hardware, tools, plastics, chemicals. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 447). Branches throughout South 


Africa. Textiles, foodstuffs and all industrial requirements. 

ROWLAND CHUTE & CO. LTD. (B 693). Plastics, chemicals, glass 
crockery, enamel, aluminum ware, builders’ hardware, and raw ma- 
terials. ie 

SATCO PTY. LTD... 40 Loop St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. 
Branches throughout South Africa and Rhodesia. All types of mer- 
chandise. 

Ss. SLOVIN PTY. LTD (Late Sonvil Pty. Ltd.) (B 2396). Ladies’ 
and men’s hosiery and unde rwear. 

WM. SPILHAUS & CO. L’ (B 113). Machinery, household appliances, 


radios, and silverware. 

STUTTAFORD & CO. LTD. Department Stores Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Durban. Buying office: Messrs. F. Lilienthal 
& Co., 33-39 West 34th St., New York. 

STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. 
Branches S. A., Rhodesia. Ladies’ frocks, coats, costumes, 
underwear, children’s wear, stockings, corsetry, gloves. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 1285). South Africa, South 
West Africa, Rhodesia. High class ladies’, men’s hosiery, 
gloves, corsetry, lingerie, cosmetics, rayon, cotton piece goods, 
knit sports, infants’ wear, haberdashery. Buying office: Bot- 
zow, Inc., 82 Beaver St., New York. 

UNITED AGENCIES (B 1568). Desire represent manufac- 
turers children’s wear, men’s, ladies’ underwear, sportswear, 
beachwear, hosiery. Branches Coromenent S. Africa. 


M. BEIT & CO. (B 2190). 
Port Elizabeth and Bloemfontein. 
textiles. hardware, leather goods, 


automotive equipment, 


Associated offices in Johannesburg, Capetown, 
Cosmetics, fancy goods, furnishings, 
automotive spares and accessories, 
and electrical fittings. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


(B Xxx) 


AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA’ ARE 


IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS 





- — — (This is a paid advertisement) 


MONTAGUE BLUNT & CO. (B 2503). Seek direct Factory Representa- 
tion. Interior decorations, plastic s, indoor transport and similar lines ; 
Wrappers, pac kings, packages, ete. 

CONSOLIDATED EQUIPME NT CO. (B 1165). E quipment for light 
— heavy construction, earth moving, materials handling, road making, 
agriculture, mining, industrial. Building supplies, domestic equipment 
and appliances. Machinery. Representatives chief business centres 
Southern Africa. 


H.H.G. DEBRAU CO. (B 2477). Cosmetics, toilet requisites, 
chemists’ sundries, fancy goods, proprietary medicines. 












HAROLD J. DRINN PTY. LTD. (B 560). Mechanical and electrical 
supplies. Domestic and commercial electrical appliances. | Power 
plants, switchgear, electric motors, cables. conduit and accessories. — 

HAVELOCK EMSLIE & CO. (B 2606). Factory representatives. Plastic 
products. hardware, kitchenware, aluminum ware, brushware, tools, 
toys. seafoods, breakfast cereals. Member A.M.R.AA. 

INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE LTD. (B 321). Canned 


and household hardware. 


and breakfast foods, 
Importers heavy chemicals. textiles, builders’ 


LAGESSE & CO. (B 2607). 








hardware, floorings and ceilings exporters. Sase minerals, wine and 

spirit | 
r EYCKE & SAUNDERS LTD. (B 1993). Also at East London. Confec- 

tionery. food products, lampware. farm implements, bicycle accessories, 


household appliances, ete. 


A. A. SAVAGE, 478 West St. Electrical domestic appliances. Motors 
and wiring equipment. 
ARGOSY IMPORTS PTY. LTD. (B 2452). Manufacturers’ 


representatives for all types women’s, men’s and juvenile out- 
erwar, underwear and footwear, hosiery, handbags, fancy 
goods, novelties and textiles. 

ARMSTRONG LTD. (B 325). Also at Durban, Cape Town, 
Specialists in builders’ hardware. Sanitaryware and tools. 

ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD. (B 4247). 
and distributing agents for toilet preparations. 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY LTD. (RB 2964). 
automobile and aircraft accessories and_replacement parts. 

HERBERT E. BOWEN—FRIENDLY ADVERTISING PTY. LT 

(B 3102). Exclusive sales South and Central Africa. Advertising 

specialties. 

H. CANARD & CO. (B 8685) Also C. T. 
toys. haberdashery. toilet sundries, jewelry. glassware. : 

BARRY COLNE & CO. LTD. (B 4130). Machinery and 
engineering supplies. Foundry equipment and supplies. 
Woodworking machinery and accessories. Mill supplies. 

COMMODITY AGENCIES. (B 1711). Produce, industrial raw materials, 
timber 

HUBERT DAVIES & CO. (B 1386). Throughout Union, Rho- 
desia. Mechanical, electrical, civil engineering. 

B. P. DAVIS, LTD. (B 3371). Representing Bauer & Black, 


Bulawayo 


Reps. for S. A. Fancy goods, 


Cheesebrough Manufacturing oe — Chicle Co., ete. 
Members Johannesburg C. of C., 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY. Fag (102 Mooi St.) 


groceries and delicacies. 


DOMINION AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 4962). Tel. Add. “Resource.” 
Engineering, electrical and domestic lines. 

DRUGS & TOILETS PTY. LTD. (B 2801). Patent and 
proprietary medicines, toilet, druggists’ sundries; 


branches throughout Union and Rhodesia. (Spot cash 


in N.Y.) 
D. DRURY & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 3929). Machine tools, small 
tools and engineering workshops equipment generally. 
FILLERYS PTY. LTD. (B 6560). SALES AGENTS. 


Indent | 
Storage batteries, | 


LTD. 


Foodstuffs, | 


16 | 
branches covering South Africa, South West Africa, Rho- | 


desias, Belgian Congo, Madagascar, French Equatorial Africa, | 


Portuguese East Africa. 
FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO. S.A. PTY. 
General Sales Agents and Importers. 


dustrial chemicals. raw materials, toilet sundries, etc. 
FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY. LTD. 156 Anderson St. Furnishing 
fabrics and materials. Linoleum squares and other furnishing lines. 


GERALD S. GUNDLE. (B 5173). ASSOCTATE OF- 
FICES IN ALL COAST TOWNS & MAIN INLAND 
CENTRES UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA & RHO- 


LTD. 


DESIA. Specialist sales organization equipped to handle | 


furniture, rugs, carpets, lino, soft furnishings. furniture 
novelties, ge neral utility householdware: hardware and 


tools and all requirements for building and plumbing | 


trades. Apply Barclays Bank New York concerning 
ability create, maintain, foster sales and uphold factories’ | 
prestige. 

CONTINUED IN FIRST COLUMN ON NEXT PAGE> 





(B 6681). 
Pharmaceuticals, in- | 

















HARRIS & JONES PTY. LTD (B 3297). 
Transvaal Agents L. C. Smith and Corona 
typewriters. Interested in agencies for of- 
fice machines, « equipment and supplies. 

. HARTOGS PTY. LTD. (Grocery 
Division of Verrinder Ltd.) 
(B 4883). Also Cape Town, Dur- 
ban, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
Bloemfontein, Kimberley, Bula- 
wayo, Salisbury and N’dola. Pro- 
prietary grocery and confectionery 
goods and domestie hardware. 
HILL & MURRAY PTY.LTD. (B 3070). 

Proprietary medicines, toilets and cos- 
metics, grocery and household requi- 
sites. Ethical and professional prod- 
ucts. 

E. HOLDMANN & VIDAL (B 6111). 
Branches all principal towns in the 
Union and Rhodesia. Cotton piece 
goods and all other textiles, fancy 
goods, hardware, glassware, bazaar 
goods. 

HOLLYWOOD DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. 
(B 2597). Woolen, cotton and rayon piece 
goods, bosiery and underwear. 

HOLTUNG, vaAX MAASDYK PTY. LTD. 
(B 6511). Shop and office equipment, elec- 
trical goods. Industrial department asso- 
ciate offices Cape Town and Durban. 

INDUSTRIAL TRADING co. PTY. LTD: 
(B 9012). General Sales Agents through- 
out S. Africa want direct factory represe n- 
tations. Textiles every description, ladies’ 
underwear, hosiery, hardware, glassware, 
food products, essences, building requisites, 
plastics. ete. 


TR 


P. W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. 
(B 3543). Also C. T. (B 198). 
Want direct factory rep. Branded 


textiles, women’s underwear, ho- 
siery, sportswear; fabries for do- 
mestic factories, @e., neckwear, 
clothing, underwear, swimsuits; 
plastic household utilities and fit- 
tings. Marketing branded lines, 
controlled distribution our special- 
ty. Members A.M.R.A. 

B. OWEN JONES LTD. (B 2933). 
Chemicals: heavy industrial, pharma- 
ceutical, laboratory reagents; general 
laboratory supplies; optical, scientific, 
control, medical and surgical instru- 
— steel works and foundry sup- 

ies 

KEENE & CO. (B 2883). Also Cape 
Town and Durban. MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
all types merehandise. Will be 
pleased to receive inquiries from 
American and Canadian manufae- 
turers interested in export to South 
Afriea and desirous Union-wide 
representation. 

A. T. LAW & SON (B 5850). Hosiery, towels, 
ladies’ footwear, men’s and women’s under- 
wear, glassware and kitchenware. 

LENNON LIMITED (B 928). Wholesale 


manufacturing and retail chemists and drug- 
gists. (Est. 1850). Branches throughout 


Africa and Rhodesia. 
LENSV ELT & CO. PTY. LTD. 
(B 2651). Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Kim- 
berley, Bloemfontein, Pretoria, 
Windhoek, Bulawayo and Salis- 
bury. Indent, distributing agents; 
stockists ; sales, marketing special- 
ists proprietary, pharmace utieal, 


chemist, grocery, stationery. 

A. H. MARCU SON & CO. (B 5458). Est. since 
1908 as Manufacturers’ Representatives & 
Distributors. Branches throughout S. A. 
specializing textiles, hosiery, knitwear. 
household linens, furnishings. 











MENTZ K. R. (B 6389). Men's wear, food- 
stuffs, rayon and cotton piece goods, textiles, 
furnishing fabrics, ete. 


NEWTON’S AGENCIES PTY. LTD. 
(B 4616). Clothing, all kinds; tex- 
tiles, headwear, domestic glassware, 
enamelware, handbags, p tae goods, 
cosmetics, food products, industrial 
chemicals, paper products. 

H. POLLIACK & CO. LTD., INCOR- 
PORATING MACKAY BROS. LTD., 
MACKAY BROS. & McMAHON LTD. 
Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, 
Pretoria: musical, electrical goods. 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY, LTD. 
(B 7793). Surgical, medical, hospital ; 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, photo- 


raphic supplies and equipment. 
L. a Nit AE LY & SON (B 476). Textiles, 
foodstuffs, ete 
RAYMONT & BROWN PTY. LTD. (B 7524). 
Textiles, essences, split oak sr oll chemi- 
eals, yarns and manufacturing supplies. 


C.F. SHAW LTD. (B 4372). Fae- 
tory reps., import, export agents, 
leading British, American, Cana- 


dian manufacturers. Branches or 
reps. in every British or French 
territory in Africa, India, Pales- 
tine, Middle East. 

SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY. LTD. 
(B 59SS). Automobile parts, accessories, 
garage equipment, tools and machine tools. 

SYDNEY SIPSER & CO. (B 6011). 
Ottawa House, President St. Also 
Cape Town (B 2391). Cable: “Gown- 
sipser.” Indent agent, distributors 
ladies’ frocks, coats, sports and un- 
derwear, showroom goods, etc. 

FRED. C. SMOLLAN PTY. LTD. (B 3769). 
Raw materials, timber, building materials, 
hardware, window glass. upper leathers, 
upholstery leathers, chocolates, canned fish 
and food products. 

SOUTH AF RICAN DRUGGISTS LTD. 
(B 5933). Wholesale chemists, manu- 
facturing druggists, opticians, photo- 
graphic dealers; fine, industrial, 
pharmaceutical chemicals. ; 

L. SUZMAN LTD. (B 2188). Cigars, 
cigarettes, tobaccos, pipes, ete. 
SUBSTDIARY COMPANIES 
Confectionery, foods, toilet, station- 
erv. fanev goods. Nine branches. 


TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St. Dental 
sundries and toilet requisites. 
H. E. TEIFEL & CO. (B 9487). Industrial 


raw materials, paper and cardboard, cotton 
yarns, textiles. light and heavy chemicals, 
canned goods, manufactured products, steel 
and tinplate. ; 
JOHN G. TRAIN & CO., 
Also Cape Town, Durban. 
textiles, yarns. hosiery, 
goods, foodstuffs. toys 


WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY. 
LTD. (B 7710). Branehes Cape 
Town, Durban, Bloemfontein, Port 
Elizabeth, Salisbury. 23 Essanby 


149 Commissioner St. 
Cotton and rayon 
knitwear, fancy 


House, Jeppe St. Medical, sur- 
gical, hospital, toilet and faney 
coods. 


PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 
G a4 HRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY. 
JTD., Main St. Electrical and radio equip- 
. nt. 


S. HALLIS & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 143). Cape| 


Town, Durban. Johannesburg. Seeking 
agencies for picture frames, pottery. hand- 
bags. ete. Fancy goods all descriptions. 
Efficient representation assured. 

E. J. NARRAMORE, 100 Main St. Builders’ 
and domestic hardware, tools, ironmongery, 
sporting goods. 

A. J. PUDNEY & CO.. Grace St. Hardware. 
agricultural seeds, paints, shoe factories and 
tanneries supplies and fruit trade require- 
ments. Agents throughout S. Africa. 


RHODESIA 


AFRICAN COMMERCIAL CO. LTD. (B 1108). 
Salisbury. Nyasaland. Proprietary medi- 
cines, toilet and beauty preparations, groc- 
eries, confectionery, stationery, office equip- 
ment, textiles, men’s, women’s, children’s 
clothing and footwear and fancy goods. 

N'DOLA AGENCIES (B 128). N. Rhodesia, 
N’dola. Hardware, enamelware, dresses, 
foundation goods, general merchandise. 
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ROBIN LINE 


FORTNIGHTLY AMERICAN FLAG 
SAILINGS TO 


SOUTH and EAST 
AFRICA 


FREIGHT—PASSENGER—MAIL 


“High Point Victory” 
Sailing Oct. 24 


TO CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST myer DURBAN, LOURENCO 
ARQUES AND BEIR 
pee Baltimoré Oct. ”_ 

Loads Philadelphia Oct. 9 


A Steamer Sailing Nov. 9 


TO CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON, DURBAN, LOURENCO 
MARQUES, BEIRA, MOMBASA, TANGA, 
ZANZIBAR AND DAR-ES-SALAAM 
Loads Baltimore Oct. 29 
Loads Philadelphia Oct. 30 


A Steamer Sailing Nov, 23 


TO CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST saree DURBAN, LOURENCO 
ARQUES AND BEIRA 

Rms Baltimore Nov. 12 

Loads Philadelphia Nov. 13 


SEAS SHIPPING COMPANY, Inc. 
39 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 7 
CORTLANDT 7-0040 


Loading Berth, Pier 3, Erie Basin, Brooklyn 
TRiangle 5-6851 














To Manufacturers 
of Chemicals— 


General Chemicals Corporation, Limited, Head 
Office, His Majesty's Building, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, Factories at Johannesburg and 
Durban, Depots Capetown and Port Elizabeth, 
Agencies throughout the African Continent, 


large sales organization, with a view to meet- 
ing its expar asion program has recently pur- 
chased forty acres industrial land within five 
miles of city hall Johnanesburg and a modern 


factory situated in the industr ial area of Dur- 
ban 6) acres of land, both with direct railway 





communication d are shortly establishing 
facte R a Bd consider tieup with 
chemical manufacturers s of 1 repute to manufac- 





or other basis 
for following industries Mining, teiaid, Agri- 
cultural, Nertleutienel. and Domestic Purposes 
or would act as sole distributors for such prod- 
ucts as cannot economically be manufactured 
in South Africa. Bankers: Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Limited. 


TAINS secs 


| lines on roy 








The illustrated monthly about railroads 
Travel America in your armchair with TRAINS, the 
magazine which tells what the railroads do and how they 
do it. Fine maps, photos and explanatory diagrams. Read 
now about the new streamliners you'll soon be riding . 
Ask your newsdealer or send 25 cents for a copy. 


TRAINS MAGAZINE, Dept. DR, Milwaukee, 3, Wis. 





~<a mi 2% 7 . fe a 7 y Door 
ee ESS 
“How to Remember 
Names and Faces”’ 
Increase your income, circle of business friends and 
t of b life by learning the important 
secret of ‘easily remembering names and faces . . . 
as revealed in this new book by David M. Roth, 
famous memory expert. $1.00 Postpaid. Order today. 
ROTH MEMORY SYSTEM 
Dept. R. 1121 So. Hill. Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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ADHESIVES THAT WORK 
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In their service to doctor, 


The 
Fine Pharmaceuticals since 


druggist and consumer, Upjohn 
Company,“ 
1886,” 
age as part of the product it contains. 
This means that the label must stick— 


regard the label of each pack- 


every time and all the time. 

With Arabol Adhesives. the impor- 
tant job of seeing that Upjohn labels 
stick becomes mere routine. The team- 
work between Arabol and 60 New Jer- 
sey Pony Labelrite machines makes 
Upjohn labeling a smooth operation. 

* * * 


We are proud to serve 
Company with Arabol 


The Upjohn 
Adhesives—as 
we are proud to serve the leaders in 
many fields. Over the past sixty years, 
more than 10,000 adhesives formulas 
have been developed in the Arabol 
Laboratories. Each was designed to do 
one specific job. See your Arabol Rep- 
resentative when he calls; he knows 
adhesives. 


ree ARABOL 


MANUFACTURING ge 


N10 East 42nd St., Mew York 17, N.Y. 
Offices and Factories: Brooklyn, Chicago, 
Son Francisco + Branches in Principal Cities 


Cidhesives? ... ARABOL! 











SIXTY YEARS OF PIONEERING 





| just quotas, 


tion of some of the practical facts of 
life was the cause of the action (in 
which presentation I was allowed to 
have a part), I am happy to be able 
to say that some of this preposterous 
matter has been withdrawn. 

And while I would not attempt to 
predict political action even 18 days 
into the future—although this provi- 
sion ordered the President to predict 
political, economic, and social action, 
public and private, corporate and indi- 
vidual, 18 months in advance—it does 
seem to me as if it should be possible 
to get some action before long on the 
first essentials for a positive program for 
permanent prosperity. 

Certain obstacles are plain. En- 
trenched pressure interests are behind 
some of the barriers to permanent pros- 
perity. Those barriers can be removed 
only by political action, and _ political 
action tends to be to en- 
trenched group pressure. 

In the case of others, to remove them 
entails offsetting the political capital 
which for years has been made of them. 
Once they have come into possession 
of special privileges, few persons and 
interests willingly give them up. 


responsive 


Business Wants Action 


Business men are used to making un- 
comfortable decisions and seeing that 
they are executed. They have little pa- 
tience with political dilly-dallying with 
what seem obvious and urgent require- 
ments. Yet one of the primary and 
understandable objectives of the aver- 
age office holder is re-election, and to 
eliminate special privileges and sub- 
sidies which may be one of the principal 
keys to his job will necessitate a degree 
of political courage to which we are 
not overly accustomed. 

Furthermore, it will require a high 


degree of articulate, back-home support, 


higher than the business community 
always has been inclined to extend. 
For in candor it must be granted that 
many business men who are quick to 
point out the politician’s responsibility 
for bold and imaginative action are 
themselves less quick to display, at least 





Tue BAROMETERS 


The revised Dun’s Review Regional 
Trade Barometers, including back figures, 
adjusted and unadjusted, together with 
additional information, are available in 
pamphlet form. The barometers, appear- 
ing in Dun’s REviEw since 1936, measure 
| consumer buying for 29 regions of the 
U. S. and for the country asa whole. They 
| help sales executives to analyze sales, ad- 
and to check sales volume 
with total consumer expenditures, 
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MANAGEMENT 
xxx COUNSEL 


Our services provide the com- 
bined talents of registered licensed, 
professional 
chanical 
architects, 
hydraulic 


industrial and me- 
accountants, 
structural, civil and 
engineers, _ electrical, 
heating, ventilating, air condition- 
ing, chemical, foundry and metal- 
lurgical engineers to work closely 
with members of your staff to help 
build a more effective business 
organization. 


engineers, 


Illustrated folder on request 


* Industrial Engineering * Methods 
*Plant Layout *Production Flow 
*Work Standards and Costs * Job 
Evaluation *Wage Incentives 
*Architecture Structural Engi- 
‘neering * Civil Engineering. 


The successful future of many a 
business hangs on the thread 
of making a decision to 
do something today. 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, INC. 
Joseph C. Lewis, President 


FORT WAYNE 
NDIANA 


230 EAST 


BERRY STREET v4 











FILING NEEDS 


Everything to make 
filing fool-proof and 
finding easier. Guides, 
Folders, Binders, ete. 
in a wide variety of 
sizes, styles and colors, 
to take care of any 
kind and size business 
or profession. Com- 
plete supplies for all 
systems. 

PROMPT DELIVERY 
75 years’ experience is 
behind the Amfile line 
of nationally adver- 
tised filing equipment 
and specialties. 

1000 DIFFERENT ITEMS 
Write for Catalog No. 
144, illustrating, de- 
scribing and pricing 
all Amfile equipment. 


ee FILE & 
INDEX CO. 


Quality Filing Specialties 
Since 1868 


1614 Duane Blvd., Kankakee, Ill. 


WAKE UP your ‘Sleeping’ Inventory 


—AND PUT IT TO WORK AS LOAN COLLATERAL 


HERE’S a great chance that you can find additional 

working capital right on your own balance sheet. 
You'll find it listed as Inventory. It’s a “sleeper” that 
many businessmen overlook. 

Banks gladly accept this hidden credit as collateral 
for a loan when it is field warehoused by the 30 year 
old Lawrence Warehouse Company. 

The Lawrence System issues field warehouse re- 
ceipts against the raw material or finished products 


on your inventory. Your bank takes the receipts — 
you get the cash — and the inventory stays on your 
premises ready for immediate use! 

The Lawrence operation is approved by both banks 
and businessmen as an ideal solution for using in- 
ventory to release working capital. 

Ask your banker about it and contact your nearest 
Lawrence office for the fully descriptive booklet “Field 
Warehousing.” 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
DE TAINO in come sonns on vivenion 


NEW YORK: 72 Wall Street «© CHICAGO: 1 North LaSalle Street « 


SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm Street * LOS ANGELES: 


W. P. Story Building * Buffalo * Boston * Philadelphia * Kansas City, Missouri * St. Louis ¢ New Orleans © Jacksonville, 
Florida * Dallas * Houston * Denver ¢ Fresno ¢ Stockton * Portland, Oregon « Atlanta ¢ Cincinnati * Washington, D. C. 





ure not over! 


VICTORY 
LOAN! 


There’s plenty of action ahead for 
fast-thinking industrial leaders in 
putting over the new Victory Loan! 
Your Victory drive is important be- 
cause: 


EVERY VICTORY BOND HELPS TO 


Bring our boys back to the 
America for which they were 
willing to give their lives! 

Provide the finest of medical 
care for our wounded heroes! 


BOOST THE NEW F.D. ROOSEVELT 

MEMORIAL $200 BOND! 
Urge all your employees io buy 
this new Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial $200 Bond through your 
Payroll Savings Plan! At all times 
better than ready cash, Victory 
Bonds are industry’s ‘‘Thanks’’ to 
our returning heroes! 


START YOUR VICTORY DRIVE 
TODAY! 


Every Victory Bond aids in assur- 
ing peacetime prosperity for our 
veterans, our nation, your employ- 
ees—and your own industry! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by Dun’s Review 


SPEED UP YOUR PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council * 
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in public, the courage which they call 
lor from their representatives in govern- 
ment. 

The potentialities for permanent 
prosperity represent opportunity with- 
out precedent. It would be a disgrace 
if America were not now to seize this 
opportunity. It would be a tragedy if 
we were to be content with mere mea- 
sures to provide temporarily for victims 
of new attacks of mass idleness, how- 
ever feasible those measures might be, 
when we have within our reach the 
means for doing away with the cancer 
itself. 


American business today enjoys pub- | 


lic respect in a degree it has not known 


for many years, well earned by its stu- | 


pendous performance in production for 


war. To what loftier and, in terms of | 


the balance sheet, to what more profit- 
able use can it put this re-won respect 
than to that of enabling permanently 
full employment plus the human free- 
dom which would have died in the 
world were it not for the industrious, 
liberty-loving people of the United 
States? 





DUN’S REVIEW 
290 BROADWAY NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


Willard L. Thorp, Editor; Norman C. Firth, 
Managing Editor and Business Manager 


AssoctaTE Epitors: Edwin B. George, Walter 
Mitchell, Jr., and A. M. Sullivan (Contributing) ; 
Howard Barnard: J. A. D'Andrea (Statistician); 
Lucienne Richon, Mary V. Brown, Patricia Quinn, 
Elizabeth Hoisington, and Marjorie Ball ( Business 
Conditions Staff); Penclope Pearson (In charge, 
Business Conditions Reference Material); Clarence 
Switzer (Art Director). 


H. C. Daych, Advertising Manager; Russell B. 
Smith, Western Advertising Manager, 300 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 90, Randolph 8340: Ad- 
vertising Representatives: New York 8—Alex J. 
Dughi, Jr., Jack Fullilove, J. C. Ross, C. E. Yoder; 
San Francisco 4—R. J. Birch & Co., 300 Mont- 
gomery Street, Douglas 4393; Los Angeles 14— 
R. J. Birch & Co., 607 South Hill Street, Van 
Dyke 7386. 


SusscriPTION: $4 a year; $10 for three years; 35 
cents a copy. Outside the United States, $5 a vear. 


Dun’s Review goes to the chief executive of each 
company using the services of DuN & BRADSTREET. 
Inc. Service subscribers may obtain additional 
subscriptions to the magazine for executives. 
branches, and so on, at special rates. . . . The con- 
tents of this magazine are indexed in the Indus- 
trial Arts Index and also annually in an index 


available upon request to the publishers. . .. Mem- 
ber C.C.A. ... Volume 53, No. 2210... . Copy- 
right 1945 Dun & BrapsTtrEET, INc. .. . Printed 
in U.S. A. 


MorE DETAILED breakdowns of those data 
originally compiled by the publishers appear 
monthly in Dun’s StratisticaL Review, largely 
in tabular and chart form, $1 a year, $2 outside 
of the United States. These data include business 
failures, bank clearings, building permits, price 
indexes, and regional trade information; they are 
summarized and interpreted each month in Dun’s 
Review (see pages 24, 28, and 30). 























A PROUD RECORD OF SERVICE 
IN 


AUTOMOBILE TRANSPORTATION 











NINTERRUPTED automobile transportation 

in the conduct of practically all types of busi- 
ness is now an undeniable essential. Under our 
national automobile leasing plan we are proud to 
report that all of our lessees have enjoyed above 
the average transportation throughout the past dif- 
ficult war period. With a continuation of the splen- 
did cooperation as manifested by our lessees, we 
are confident that our record of achievement will 
be perpetuated throughout ultimate reconversion. 


We are looking forward to a greater expansion 
of this type of service after the complete recon- 
version of the automobile industry. 


The R.A. Company 


Pioneers in fleet automobile leasing 


122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 300 Morris Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
AShland 4-9653 ALLegheny 6065 
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DESIGNING AN ATTRACTIVE, APPROPRIATE AND PRACTICAL 


loyce benefit Feoquame 


operation of Plans. We will gladly study 


Organizations considering the estab- 
lishment of an employee benefit pro- 
gram can obtain the benefit of Chase 
experience and research in all stages of 
planning as well as practical assistance 
in working out technical details. 

Our Pension Trust Division has aided 
hundreds of employers over a period 
of years in the designing and continued 


your case and help you design an attrac- 
tive, appropriate and practical program. 
We suggest a discussion with us at 





this time because it is presently advan- 





tageous to have a plan installed as soon 
as feasible after full and careful consid- 








eration of all factors instead of waiting 





until near the end of a fiscal year. 





Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Pension Trust Division 


Tl BROAD STREET 


Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


NEW YORK 15! 
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WATCH IT, MISTER 
... there’s a big idea here! 


Kidde 


IDEA LABORATORY 








T’S the latest thing in toy airplanes — jet 
propelled. 


It’s powered by carbon dioxide shot out of 
Soda King Super-Chargers. We first made 
these Super-Chargers to turn plain water into 
soda. Then the Navy used ’em to inflate life- 
vests. Then this toy manufacturer... 


The big idea here is simply this: Many a 
manufacturing problem can be easily solved by 
ingenious devices already developed by Kidde. 
It’s just a matter of adaptation. 


Kidde is using gases-under-pressure to whip 
cream...inflate rubber rafts...operate aircraft 
landing gear in emergencies. 


Maybe we have just the thing you've been 
searching for. Far-fetched? Well, we’ve fetched 
good ideas a long way before...and found it 
well worth the fetching. Let’s try! Just drop 
a line to: Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
1129 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey. 
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ioe VEGA aKoM-bd-Mb banc} ¢--}c-To MB baae-{-Yolbb abate M-Colotbate mb uit-Colab bat) 
ACCURACY, SPEED and DEPENDABILITY, that 
ALLEN WALES ADDING MACHINES are again in 
production. To examine, test and obtain them, tele- 
jo) ako) aC-Mmo) bb amb at-t-b4-\-]am- Ce f-balonimioy amrerey cabuihebabler-ic- Mobb d-Leid his 


with our home office. 


ALLEN W WALES 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
A WHOLLY-OWNED SUBSIDIARY 


OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 


e. ww YY Ss 





